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THIS MONTH’S COVER: President Harry S. Truman’s 
motor procession passes through two lines of snappy 
salutes from Marine Corps Schools Marines as he leaves 
the yacht Williamsburg at the Quantico post docks. For 
more pictures and details of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
one day visit to Marine Corps Schools, turn to page 29. 





Picture credits: All pictures official Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps photos unless otherwise credited 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT—An unexpected ocean 
swim is the unusual motivating force for the article, 
You Have to Take It With You, on page 20 of this 
issue. LtCol H. S. Massie had no idea of writing a 
treatise on supply and logistics until he and his men 
were dumped into the drink by a Japanese plane 
and then tried to get new supplies. The GAZETTE 
believes LtCol Massie’s article merits the attention 
of readers in all ranks, and Mrs Massie’s drawings 
decorate the story. 


We believe you can get a liberal education in 
world affairs from the September GazeTTE. This 
issue will include A Look at Post-War China by 
Bertram Vogel; A Soviet Satellite by SqdnLdr John 
Gellner, RCAF, a new contributor to the GAZETTE; 
and The Military Commissar, a discussion of the 
Red Army’s unwelcome staff member, by LtCol 
J. D. Hittle. 
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members of the Armed Forces include membership in the 
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views, and letters of professional interest are invited. If ac- 
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Sometimes you may think of 
the Telephone Company simply as 
the organization that provides you 
with good telephone service at low 
cost. 

That, of course, is its most im- 
portant job. 


But its value to the community 
and to you personally goes far be- 
yond the completing of a call. 
Wrapped up in the words “Tele- 
phone Company” are jobs and 
wages and local purchases, as well 
as telephone service. 





The Bell System employs over 
550,000 men and women and its 
payroll is above $2,000,000,000 
annually. ‘The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees create jobs and 
wages for people in many other lines. 
So do the large purchases by Bell 
Telephone Companies themselves. 


Home Town Booster —Westermn 
Electric, the manufacturing, pur- 
chasing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, alone bought from 23,000 
concerns in 2500 cities and towns 
last year. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






These things are good for you 
and good for your town. 


Need for Adequate Rates—The 
jobs, the wages, the money spent 
for local goods and services, and the 
continuation of good telephone 
service, all depend on adequate 
rates and earnings. 

For only through adequate rates 
and earnings can Bell Telephone 
Companies meet the increased cost 
of furnishing telephone service and 
attract the new capital needed to 
improve it. 
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Message Center 








Marine Corps Embiem.. . 
Dear Sir: 


I wonder if it has ever struck you, or many readers of the 
Gazette, how few of the major, permanent buildings at our 
Marine Corps posts display—as part of the permanent struc- 
ture—any sort of Marine Corps emblem, or facade? 

A few of the older Marine Barracks buildings embody 
carved Marine Corps emblems over main entrances or at gates, 
etc., but few, if any, of our fine new buildings give any clue 
that they have been built by and for the Marine Corps. 

Aside from the architectural blankness which results from 
an empty facade (take the Special Services Building at Quan- 
tico as an example), it seems to me deplorable that it is not 
SOP in the construction of Marine Corps buildings that our 
emblem be conspicuously graven into the fabric of the build- 
ing itself. Smartly-painted red-and-yellow signboards are all 
very well, but they cannot equal the dignity and the here-to- 
stay feeling which carved limestone induces. 

My suggestion—and I hope the cognizant person in the 
Supply Department reads this—would be to include a perma- 
nent Marine Corps emblem conspicuously in the structure of: 


(1) Every permanently-built gate or gate-house. 
(2) Each permanent barracks. 
(3) Each permanent headquarters building. 
(4) Every commissioned officers’ and staff NCO mess. 
(5) Every other permanent Marine Corps structure costing 
more than $19,999.00 (less quarters, brigs, and storehouses if 
clearly inappropriate) . 
R. D. Heit, Jr. 
LtCol, USMC 


Passing In Review... 


Dear Sir: 

You have done me a disservice. 

Your most important feature, Passing in Review, has, to me, 
at least, become a somewhat lethargic space filler of uncertain 
and dubious value. 

It has always been my belief that a military journal should 
review, recommend, and advocate those works of military sci- 
ence, biography, and autobiography which could markedly 
further the professional knowledge of the military reader. 
And with regard to related subjects, i.e., foreign affairs, his- 
tory, and economics, the books on these subjects should be re- 
viewed strictly from the viewpoint as to their pertinence in the 
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study of that many faceted and all engrossing subject: war. 

Furthermore, each book examined should be given a defi- 
nite rating as to its merit militarily, and thus enable the mili- 
tary reader to read only the best. This in turn will give the 
military reader more time to devote to his self education by 
reading the best without the danger of becoming ambushed by 
useless nonsense concealed under a “name.” 

For example: At the present time I do not have many mo- 
ments free for extra-curricular reading, and therefore when I 
am permitted a week to relax and enjoy myself, I selected what 
had promised to be excellent reading. (After all had not only 
the Infantry Journal but also the Marine Corps Gazette both 
wildly acclaimed Eleven Generals?) I would be doing an in- 
justice if I did not state that the critics were correct in saying 
that the book is fast reading (but like a pulp magazine 
story!). Nor is there any too close a regard for “military” as 
well as “plain” facts. 

However, you might be able to forgive this point and con- 
sider the book solely for light reading—that is, if it were not 
for the continual number of typographical errors which in turn 
cause you to wonder if the manuscript had been proofread. 

And supposing your patience continues to last, are you able 
to submit to that crowning insult to the intelligence, that bit 
of persiflage so often practiced by would-be military theorists 
in their writing which supposedly indicates (but never proves) 
that there is a bit of information secret only to the writer and 
the military reader: “the ambiguous quote.” And this one in 
particular fast became a cliché among civil war writers, and 
today is nothing more than the trademark of a writer trying 
to earn a living without too much research effort. 

“Tr is those campaigns in America that we must study,’ 
said one of the most acute of German soldiers.” (page 173; 
Chapt: George H. Thomas, The Rock of Chickamauga; 
Eleven Generals by Fletcher Pratt; Published by William 
Sloane Associates; copyright by Fletcher Pratt; 1949) The 
obvious inference is that if the Germans say something is im- 
portant, then it must be important for us. And I, for one, 
believe this to be true. 

But, the last time I ran across this very same statement, I 
spent almost six months trying to find out where it was said, 
under what circumstances, when, and by whom. 

By process of elimination we find that Clausewitz was dead 
before “The War Between the States,” although he made 
mention of the American revolutionary zeal which was able to 
successfully withstand the esprit de corps of the British regu- 
lars in the Revolutionary War. 
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@ Sperry has a complete line of Cross- 
Guide Directional Couplers for all fre- 
quencies ranging from 2600 to 40,000 
mc. These couplers are superior to other 
types of directional couplers in high 
directivity and unusually uniform coup- 
ling characteristics. 


= The coupling varies less than 3 db 
over the entire useful frequency band 
of the waveguide transmission line, 
whereas other types of couplers have 
attenuation which varies rapidly with 
frequency. Calibration accuracy on 
these instruments is +0.5 db through 
the quoted range. Operating tempera- 
ture range is from—40° to +55° C and 
humidity effects are negligible. 


® Cross-Guide Directional Couplers, 
part of Sperry’s MICROLINE*, are 
versatile, precision instruments well 
adapted for general laboratory and pro- 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, 





NEW YORK 





duction test work. They differ in appear- 
ance only in their external dimensions. 
Each consists of two rectangular wave- 
guides, a primary and secondary guide, 
joined perpendicularly to eaci: other. 
Coupling is provided by slots cut in the 
common wall between the waveguides. 
One end of the secondary waveguide is 
terminated in a matched load. 





® In addition to the superior electrical 
properties of the Cross-Guide Direc- 
tional Couplers, they are also physically 
constructed for convenient assembly in- 
to a waveguide system. Our Industrial 
Department will be glad to give you 
additional information on these as well 
as other MICROLINE instruments. 


























ELECTRICAL CHARACTERISTICS LINE AND CONNECTOR TYPES 
FE iad Waveguide Connectors 
Model freq y ' I Both A 

No. Range (Kmc) | Coupling (Db) AN Type Size (in.-O.D.) AN co 
306 2.6-4.0 30 RG-58/U 3x1¥x.080 UG-214/U 
233 4.0-6.0 24 
321 4.0-6.0 30 RG-49/U 2x1x.064 UG-149A/U 
322 4.0-6.0 40 
Fa ray 2 RG-50/U 1¥ax%x.064 UG-344/U 
235 8.1-12.4 20 
236 8.1-12.4 24 RG-52/U 1xx.050 UG-39/U 
234 8.1-12.4 40 
388 12.4-17.0 20 RG-91/U -702x.391x.040 UG-419/U 
yi te oe RG-53/U Yax Yax.040 UG-425/U 
405 26.5-36.0 20 RG-96/U -360x.220x.040 UG-381/U 
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Schlieffen turned back to Cannae as the basis for his mili- 
tary theories. 

This leaves us von Moltke (the elder) as being the most 
acute of the contemporary German soldiers that could pos- 
sibly have made such a statement. And his interests in the 
“War Between the States” (at least as far as I have been 
able to ascertain) was limited to the American use of railroads 
for military purposes. 

Are you able to shed some light on this subject? 

Needless to say, I suppose, but I did not attempt further to 
conclude this “Whateveryouwanttocallit,” but am going to 
begin The Maritime History of Russia which already from a 
brief perusal appears to be much more inviting and authorita- 
tive. 

So lets have a little more discrimination in Passing in Review 
in order that its readers might profit from its services. 

SAMUEL L. Grier, 


IstLt, USMC 


ED: No disservice intended. If Passing in Review has 
become lethargic to our readers, we would like to hear 
more about it. According to author Pratt the quotation 
is from the elder Moltke, quoted by Delbriick. 





John Philip Sousa was leader of the famous Ma- 
rine Band during what period? The first reader 
who writes and correctly states his tenure as leader 
will receive a two-year subscription to the GAZETTE 
either for himself or for a friend. Those of you 
who haven’t the faintest idea what years this fa- 
mous musician wielded the baton will learn plenty 
about the Band as well as the Marine Corps from 
the November Anniversary Issue of the GAZETTE. 
This issue will review 175 years of Corps history. 











Cold War. . 


Dear _ Sir: 

Stalin’s Chestnut Strategy by Dr Possony and LtCol Kintner, 
appearing in the April, 1950 Marine Corps GazetTe is an in- 
teresting analysis of the origin of the present cold war. 

The authors ask the questions, “But why, despite the fancied 
weakness of Germany, should the Soviet Government have 
adopted a policy which led to war instead of preventing war? 
Why should it not have made an effort to delay war with the 
possibility in mind that, after completed rearmament of the 
west and Russia, war would never come? 

Let us not try to deceive ourselves nor the American public. 
Rearmament on the part of the United States against the 
present threat will not prevent war. Search in vain through 
history for an example in which two or more nations engaged 
in an armaments race and thus prevented war. You will find 
none. On the other hand, when nations become armed to 
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the teeth it only needs a slight catalyst, or rather arsonist, to 
set off the conflagration. The most recent case is that of France 
and Germany in the ’30s. In the early part of the decade, 
France was paramount on land and in the air. Her army was 
reputed the best as late as 1939, and by us too. Think back, 
did we send any students to the German military schools as 
L’Ecole de Guerre? In the mid ’30s, the French Air Force was 
the largest and rated the best in Europe. Did that force deter 
Hitler in his rejuvenation and strengthening of the Wehrmacht 
and Luftwaffe? It was only a mark which had to be ex- 
ceeded. We must regretfully conclude that an arms race 
leads to war. 

The purpose of American rearmament is to prepare us for 
the next war. It is necessary. As long as a great nation of 
the world persists in breaking solemn agreements, inciting 
hatreds and furthering discontents, our course is clear, we 
must meet the threat with strength. Our armed force must 
be increased to meet the challenge. 

Let us keep our objectives in view and candidly state the 
reason for our rearmament. It is not to prevent the next war, 
it is to win it. 

J. A. Wire 
Col, USMC 


Fight the Corps? .. . 


Dear Sir: 

With all the current yammering about the “Olde” Corps, 
the New, the changes brought on by the unification program 
and the additional military changes that the so-called atomic 
age will bring in the future, it’s a good idea to get back to 
basic military principles and remember that there are some 
things that will never change. 

As a new boot in the Marine Corps, I had trouble adjusting 
to the new life and seemed to have nothing but troubles. It 
was during the war and the DI for our platoon was a salty 
individual fresh from a hospital and before that, Guadalcanal. 
He had seemingly picked me as his own personal enemy. 
When something went wrong either within the platoon or with 
his own personal life, I appeared to be the object of his ire— 
or so I thought. 

It was an unhappy life indeed, until one Sunday morning, 
he called me into his quarters and leveled that about-to-pounce 
stare. 

“Son, what’s the matter with you?” he demanded. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “—sir.” The last I had 
almost forgotten in my surprise at finding him even relatively 
human. 

“Why are you fightin’ the Corps? You don’t cooperate 
with me or any of the fellows in the platoon. What’re you sore 
at?” 

I didn’t have anything to say. I simply stood at attention. 

“I know this is new to you, but from now on let’s be mili- 
tary and not try waging any more of these single-man revolts.” 








800 miles past 5 p.m. is 8:12 p.m. 











only by AIR! <a> 


Air Travel completes an 800 mile trip the same evening instead of the next 
morning—gets the Official Traveler to destination in one-fifth rail time! 


Air Travel thus makes possible far more efficient utilization of personnel— 
and its frequency of schedules, more direct routes and vast Non-Stop network 
combine to expand the scope of vitally important activities of the Department 
of Defense! 

Air Travel adds a BONUS in extra savings! Fewer Government dollars go 
into per diem allowances and salaries paid during travel-time. Saved, too, are 
the high costs of bothersome layovers, extra meals and sleeping accommoda- 
tions. Yet the cost of flying is practically the same as rail with pullman— and 
often LESS! 


Air Travel, from any angle, offers “‘more satisfactory service to meet the 
military requirements” of National Defense! 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 
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I agreed, a bit more than astounded to find the man bar- 
gaining. But I had been awakened to the realization that I had 
been sullen and uncooperative. 

It was several years later that I became a second lieutenant 
and one of my first platoons was a group just out of boot 
camp: I was warned that one man had been particularly 
troublesome and had a strictly “I’m for me” attitude. It was 
one of these men that one of my sergeants brought before me 
one morning. 

As an officer, I was still comparatively green, and as he 
stood before me, I cast wildly about for something appropriate 
to say. Then I remembered. 

“What’s the matter with you, private?” I demanded sternly. 
“Why are you trying to fight the Marine Corps—” 

The story doesn’t end there, however. Last summer, while 
on annual summer training at Camp J. H. Pendleton at 
Oceanside, California, I was standing outside of a first 
sergeant’s office waiting to see a friend, when I heard his 
gruff voice. 

“What do you want to fight the Marine Corps for, lad?” 
he was asking some poor unfortunate. “All it’ll get you is—.” 

He was the acting first sergeant in the organization—and 
reportedly one of the best in the First Marine Division. 

Ceci. P. Lewis 
IstLt, USMCR 
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On extended active duty, 


their wives and their chil- 


For complete information write your name, address 


and date of birth on the margin of this ad and mail to 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 

















GAZETTE subscribers are assured their copies of 
our unique November issue—175 years of Marine 
Corps highlights in review—and will have some- 
thing they will read and re-read with pleasure for 
years to come. There are many GAZETTE readers 
who are not subscribers and we would like to get 
the word to them in advance so they won’t be left 
out. The only way we can guarantee that every in- 
terested person will get a copy of this outstanding 
issue is by receiving his subscription well in ad- 
vance of date of publication. 











ID vs. PX... 


Dear Sir: 

LtCol Heinl’s article “ID vs PX .. .,” in the Message 
Center of the April issue of the Marine Corps Gazette, hit 
the nail on the head. Yet, I think the Col was somewhat 
modest in only mentioning the PX card “ASER 2-101-A” as a 
“supplement” to his ID Card. 

After reading the article “ID vs PX .. .,” I took out my 
billfold, emptied the contents and made a hasty inventory. The 
results are as follows: 

One ID Card N.Nav. 546 

One PX Card ASER 2-101-A 

One Camp Motor Vehicle Operators Permit 

One Sales Commissary Card (with 26 letters and numbers 
designating the form) 

One Officers’ Mess Membership Card 

One Operators Permit (civilian) 

One Vehicle Registration Card (civilian) 

One Snapshot of wife and children (I wonder when I’Il have 
to discard this to make room for more cards?) 

The first five cards are essential in the daily life of this 
Marine. So vital are they that without them I could not oper- 
ate my automobile on the post, use the PX facilities, buy food 
at the commissary or occasionally visit the officers’ club. 

But my situation isn’t half bad. I asked a Staff Sergeant 
what cards he carried to meet the requirements of the various 
card happy agencies. His inventory went like this: 

One ID Card N.Nav. 546 

One PX Card 

One Camp Motor Vehicle Operators Permit 

One Sales Commissary Card 

One Staff NCO Mess and Club Card 

One liberty Card 

One Navy Photographers Identification Card 

One Press Card 

One Permit to enter Enlisted Housing Area 

One Special Pass to use other than Main Gate. 

One Navy Vehicle Operators Permit 

Misc. Civilian Permits and Cards 

I wonder what would be the sergeants fate if he lost his 
billfold? No doubt all the card issuing agencies would go 
insane and immediately issue a new series of cards. 
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Over the portals of the U. S. Post Office building in New York 
is this inscription: "Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night stays these couriers from the swift completion of their 
appointed rounds", We can paraphrase that and say that neither 
fog nor smog nor overcast nor gloom of night now stays Sikorsky 
helicopters from the swift completion of their appointed rounds 
on the pioneering mail route operated by Los Angeles Airways. 


The C.A.A. has certificated Los Angeles Airways, using Sikorsky 
helicopters, for flying under instrument conditions. 


For more than a year preceding the C.A.A. action, scores of test 
flights on instruments and many successful landings in zero-zero 
weather were made. Of equal importance is the unparalleled rec- 
ord of two and one-half years of safe, dependable operation of 
these Sikorsky helicopters by Los Angeles Airways. 


Instrument flight operation is another significant milestone in 
the progress of this versatile aircraft, which less than a dozen 
years ago could barely leave the ground under full power. 


The C.A.A. certificate extends only to Sikorsky S-51 helicopters 
used on the Los Angeles air mail route, but it is safe to pre- 


dict that, because the way has been paved, helicopter instrument 
flight certificates will be extended to other areas. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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MARINE OFFICER’S 
GABARDINE SHIRT & PANTS 


100% Crease-resistant Rayon — $19.50 per set 
Regulation Shade 











Please send me ___ sets of 
your Gabardine shirts & pants 


Shirt: 
Neck Size 


Sleeve Length a 





Pants: 





Inseam Length _____-__ ae 




















S. W. RICE CO. 


1423 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Wash., D. C. 
Quantico Phone: Triangle 34W 








Leatherneck 


By Marines @ About Marines 


@ Marines of all ranks find reading 

the Leatherneck a pleasant means 
of keeping in touch with the Corps 
today. Training, personalities, Re- 
serves, Posts of the Corps, and Sound 
Off. 


Keep your hand on the pulse of the Corps 
Subscribe Today! 


The Leatherneck 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to Leatherneck to the below 
address: 


We cciindctnha bavenagdhtitinitaanaabsintceceialatebsataadidiaulioesinctetiaodapiedisiumunbadanietninnn 
Name 
IG ins sociatieincateasticaadiokasnonsieah ca lenbachinatincenstisechibiachabibeetaenatonies 
Street or RFD 
BE hasiescknscoscndseabasatinnievaveienpsctenet Zone.......... tii iniircincotiemescanticcnieens 
Check below Check below 


[] 1 ¥r.—$2.50 
[) 2 Yr.—$4.50 
() 3 Yr.—$6.00 


[] Remittance enclosed 
[] Send bill later 

[] New subscription 
[] Renewal 


SI vice viteiecinctsniatetsssicimnipaeshstisinbastbasinthabiblnaiae ena myehimaehitiet 











Billfolds are bulging with cards of every size, shape and 
color. Trousers now have that back bay bulge regardless of 
the size of the Marine and this card business has become so 
out of hand that we will soon need an individual file system 
to keep up the pace. 

The ID Card is all we need and should carry for military 
identification. Our civilian vehicle operators permit and regis- 
tration should be sufficient authorization to drive on a post. In 
the not too distant past, the ID Card was the only required 
means of identification for entering or leaving a post or for 
using any of the post facilities. 

What are we going to do? It is very simple—collect all the 
cards with the exception of the ID Card. Turn them over to 
Reclamation and Salvage and perhaps the Marine Corps can 
get two cents a pound for the paper from a local junk dealer. 

Cuartes R. Stites 


2dLt, USMC 


Battle Chart... 


Dear Sir: 

A suggestion: A permanent printed chart (colorful and con- 
cise) presenting in chronological order all Marine Corps land- 
ing parties, engagements, and invasions listed and authorized 
for publication by the Navy Department during the period 
1775 to 1950. In the case of small detachments, the name of 
the ship and/or NCO or Marine Officer in charge and. the 
action engaged in would be appreciated by all. 

The suggested size and appearance of such a chart, if made, 
would be a thirty-inch single sheet in medium fine print with 
a map of the world in one corner and distinguished ships and 
Marines of the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries cast into the 
border. 

If the idea catches on, individual Marines, ex-Marines, Ma- 
rine Families, and Reserves should doubtless part with a hard- 
earned buck or two for a chart for personal enlightenment. I'll 
buy!!. Who knows, maybe you can present the reserves with 
something to chip their teeth about in their spare time. 

B. R. Cummins, 
Sgt, USMC 

(P.S. Incidentally, my idea came from Chapt 8-27, MCM. 
Such a listing complete and in detail should prove to be very 
interesting to most Marines.) 





If a person interested in the story of the Marine 
Corps wanted to read all about the Corps, he prob- 
ably would begin with a copy of Metcalf (stops at 
the beginning of World War II), copies of John 
Thomason’s books, and then have to round up a 
dozen or so works which treat of separate actions 
and incidents in the recent war. Lots of time and 
money would be involved. That same person (if he 
only knew in advance) could save himself a lot of 
bother by subscribing to the Marine Corps GAZETTE 
in time for the November issue. 




































Esprit... 


Dear Sir: 

To your correspondent who takes me to task for omitting all 
mention (in my article Invisible Asset) of the USMC as offer- 
ing an outstanding example of esprit de corps, may I say this? 
Amongst other things, the writer is under obligation to eschew 
the purely supereragatory and avoid the blaringly obvious. As 
well point to the pyramids as a superb example of building 
pyramids as cite the USMC as the perfect exemplar of esprit 
de corps. There are some things so patent that we can com- 
fortably take them for granted; as I did in this instance. Let 
that be my extentuation. 

REGINALD HAarGREAVES 
Maj, Ret’d 


Profession of Arms... 


Dear Sir: 

In the May issue you printed one of the most thought-pro- 
voking articles of the year, Maj Carleton’s Profession of Arms. 
Most of us in the Marine Corps today entered combat for the 
first time between 1942 and 1945; even after five or eight 
years we remember the initial shock of the first mortar shell 
dropping near the landing craft, the sight of our first dead 
Marine, and the situation confronting us as, for the first time 
or after many times, we led men in combat against a real 
shooting enemy. 
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Unfortunately too few of us have recorded those feelings 
and what we did despite them to keep the war moving. Un- 
fortunately, too, the greater part of Marine Corps combat his- 
tory falls either into the “At 0805 the battalion moved for- 
ward against stiff resistance” school or the romantic John W. 
Thomason school with much color and little tactics. In both 
types, real men and real conditions are lost. Accurate, read- 
able, understandable, and above all human combat narratives 
such as Maj Carleton proposes would go far to carry the in- 
experienced over the initial hump. Combat experience, or at 
least a knowledge of the unknown to be expected, acquired 
from the book in the leisure and comfort of peace time would 
go far toward dispelling the initial shock of the new experience. 
Of course we can never hope to completely bridge the theory- 
reality gap but sound reading will help. 


At first glance, the project seems to call for a combination 
of psychologist, novelist, and field manual writer, rare in the 
line Marine; but if men and officers with combat experience 
will recall their emotions and the color of the situation and let 
go with the adjectives, a good editorial board can edit or re- 
write with the imagination drawn from their own experience 
into a really fine novel-text book. If that achievement seems 
doubtful, let the doubter read Capt Karig’s fine volumes of 
Battle Report. These imaginative combat narratives ring true. 


Maj Carleton’s idea should be carried a step further. The 
combat narratives should be collected in book form (let the 





Winchester High Standard Western 


G. O. Van Orden 
BrigGen, USMC, Ret'd 











SPECIAL COMBINATION: The Combat Masterpiece, the Berns-Martin open-front speed holster for the military pistol belt, and 
150 rounds of selected survival and combat cartridges (List: $97.25) — $77.30. ALSO IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE: The S&W 
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P. C. Roettinger 
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A rugged fighting weapon with the features of the finest 
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In effect, your United Services Automobile Asso- 
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officers who pool their funds for mutual protec- 
tion. There is no profit. In over a quarter century 
of service, this plan has proved its effectiveness 
in consistently large savings to its members. 
Take advantage of this well established, low- 
cost insurance plan, now! 


Metre SEES, 


Dept. G. 1400 E. Grayson Street 
San Antonio 8, Texas 
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Gazette publish it) for inclusion in all Marine professional 
libraries. Let the stories be a combination of lawyer’s case 
histories and John W. Thomason, of field manuals and the 
undying traditions of the Marine Corps. Let them be true 
Marine Corps history. 

I can try to write a couple; Col Cushman made a fine start 
with his The Fight at Fronte a year or so ago. Every officer 
or non-commissioned officer in the Corps must have had at 
least one combat experience so memorable that he will never 
forget the rustle of the palm fronds just before the night 
Banzai began with a shower of mortar shells or the sudden 
realization as he crouched behind a wrecked house that even 
though one squad (or platoon or company) was all but gone, 
there was still a job to be done. How did he do that job with 
all hell breaking around him? No, there is no lack of mate- 
rial in the active Marine Corps. 

There is an old saying among military historians that “On 
the night of the battle truth walks naked upon the battle 
field, the next morning she wears a Field Marshal’s uniform.” 
Let’s write the stories down now while we remember as much 
as we do; let’s not gloss over our mistakes but rather put them 
to practical use. 

A Marine Corps Battle Report of true combat experiences 
would be invaluable; I hope that we can achieve one before 
too many years have passed’ But until we do have the report 
(and afterward for supplementary reading) there is available 
to all officers and NCOs a book which, despite the passage of 
time, still remains a classic to be read and reread, the Infan- 
try School’s Infantry in Battle. It isn’t about Marines, it 
won’t take the place of our own book about our own fights, 
it isn’t as complete as the one Maj Carleton proposes, but until 
that one is written it is still a classic work. 

Henry APLINGTON II 


LrCol, USMC 


Markings .. . 


Dear Sir: 

In the old Marine Corps which we all knew and loved so 
dearly, normally every noncommissioned officer was marked all 
5s across the page of his service record book, regardless of his 
worth and regardless of the instructions issued. 

To correct that habit, and those worthless marks, in the new 
Marine Corps Manual and service record book there have been 
substituted new instructions and a new system of marking pro- 
ficiency which ranges numerically from 0 to 9. 

In spite of very detailed instructions most seniors continue 
to give NCOs the highest possible mark, 9. This defeats the 
system and makes the marks worthless. It also heavily penal- 
izes those NCOs who serve under a marking senior who abides 
by the instructions. 

As a solution which might tend to correct this nefarious 
system, it is suggested that the Inspector General inspect mark- 
ings given all NCOs to determine if the provisions of the Ma- 
rine Corps Manual are complied with. It should be noted that 














certain units such as the Equipment Board and the Testing and 
Educational Unit by virtue of the careful selection of person- 
nel assigned will have a higher percentage of 8s and 9s than 
authorized by the Manual. 

C. O. Totman, 
LtCol, USMC 


Naval Battalion... 


Dear Sir: 

Although the article Naval Battalion at Mariveles by LtCol 
W: F. Prickett (June Gazette) is accurate in substance, I 
would like to submit a few notes of correction. 

Lt Simpson, Executive Officer, Battery “C,” with a patrol, 
and I with another, moved out of Pucot Hill. Lt Simpson 
with his patrol moved to the SE slope of Pucot Hill and my 
patrol to the NE slope. During this movement, my patrol en- 
countered two Jap machine gun positions and drew heavy fire. 
Lt Simpson and his patrol moving up the SE slope of Pucot 
Hill heard the firing and maneuvered his patrol to his right 
flank and joined in the fire fight. The Jap position was se- 
cured with two Japs killed and PFC Q. R. Sitton being the 
only Marine casualty of this action. Sitton was awarded the 
Silver Star, posthumously, for his actions. This action took 
place on 23 January 42. 

The reference to Longaskawayan Point and 27 men being 
hit in the “fanny,” is a complete mis-statement of fact. Only 
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one casualty suffered a hit in the “fanny,” that casualty being 
Lt Holdredge. The line of penetration of the machin gun bul- 
let was perpendicular to the axis of the lieutenant’s body! The 
balance of the casualties, including myself, were not hit in 
the “fanny.” 

The “Where the hell are you?” is complete truth and no 
amount of credit can do justice to those Sailors who partici- 
pated in this action. 

The Philippine Scouts did a magnificent job in this action 
and carried on splendidly during the action on Bataan and 
Corregidor. They are one of the best fighting units this side 
of Hell, bar none. 

Harry W. Pinto 
MSgt, USMCR 











Once in a lifetime something comes along that 
you don’t want to miss. Such a thing, we believe, 
is the GazETTE’s Anniversary Issue, scheduled for 
November. Despite all the advance publicity given 
this unusual issue, there will be many who forget to 
subscribe or renew in time. They'll see the Novem- 
ber GAZETTE and want a copy to keep; but extra 
copies may be very scarce. Be safe. Subscribe 
now, or renew, as appropriate. 











More On ID vs PX... 
Dear Sir: 

I was amused and interested in LtCol Heinl’s letter com- 
paring the ID card with the Post Exchange Card. Don’t be- 
lieve he has any grounds for a gripe if his wallet contains only 
one P.X. card. Personally, I am the proud (?) possessor of 
two Marine Corps P.X° cards as one is required for each Post 
Exchange in which I make a purchase. The P. X. card issued 
by the Henderson Hall Exchange is worthless when presented 
at the 8th and Eye Exchange and vice-versa. Why this condi- 
tion exists I am sure I don’t know but there must be a reason 
or is it just our policy. 

P. I. OLsen, 
Maj, USMC 


P.S. I also have an Army PX card which is honored at all 
Army Post Exchanges. Am afraid I’ll have to admit that as 
far as the number of PX cards a person is required to carry, 
the Army is out in front of the Marines: 





Each month the GazeETTE pays five dollars for 
each letter printed. These pages are intended for 
comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
discussion center for pet theories, battle lessons, 
training expedients, and what have you. Corre- 
spondents are asked to keep their communications 
limited to 200 words or less. Signatures will be 
withheld if requested; however, the GAZETTE re- 
quires that the name and address of the sender 
accompany the letter as an evidence of good faith. 


PUT 100 CORPORATIONS 
TO WORK FOR YOU 


A single investment of as little as $50.00 gives 
you a share in the earnings of 100 or more of 
America’s top corporations. 


For when you purchase the shares of the 
Nation’s leading Mutual Funds, you become the 
owner of a cross section of American industry. 


When you buy shares of a Mutual Investment 
Fund, the amount you pay is based on the then 
existing value of investments held by the Fund. 


As a new shareholder, you thus become part 
owner, with other shareholders, of all the invest- 
ments of the Fund. And the Fund stands ready 
at all times to redeem your shares for cash, at 
a price based on existing values of its investments. 


47-17 YEARLY INCOME 
CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


It is an interesting story and valuable to all 
concerned with income and the security obtained 
by diversification. Send the coupon below for your 
free copy of our Mutual Fund Booklet. 


HILL, THOMPSON & CO., INC. 
Members National Assn. Security Dealers 
70 Wall Street 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Attention: Major Wm. H. Boggs, USMCR 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
on Mutual Funds. 
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THE GREATEST FIGHTING TEAM IN HISTORY 


The United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 


Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have 
proved the value of teamwork in the greatest war in history. Knowledge of the other 
man’s job and problems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in 
coming years. The best way for the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is 
doing and thinking and planning is to join the U. S. Naval Institute and read the 
Naval Institute Proceedings regularly. 


The U. S. Naval Institute is proud of the fact that many of the outstanding 
officers of the Marine Corps have long been members of the Naval Institute. It 
would like to have all personnel of the Marine Corps as members. 


Therefore, the Naval Institute extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial 
invitation to membership that it extends to all the rest of the Navy. Regular Marine 
Corps officers can become regular members of the U. 8. Naval Institute, and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers and all other Marine Corps personnel can become associate 
members. The membership dues in both cases are the same—$3.00 per year, which 
includes the U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings without additional cost except in 
cases of residence outside the United States and its possessions, where an additional 
charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the Proceedmgs alone far exceeds the membership dues; 
but due to its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Institute 
never makes additional assessments on its members. 


Organized in 1873, the U. S. Naval Institute is one of the world’s oldest or- 
ganizations for disseminating professional military information. 


Any U. 8. Marine—Regular, Reserve, or Retired—can become a member of the 


U. S. Naval Institute by simply filling out the membership application blank print- 
ed below, and mailing it in with his check. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


U. 8S. NAVAL INSTITUTE, Li Ce SR awe PU ene ears, le 
ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


I hereby apply for membership in the U. S. Naval Institute and enclose $3.00 in payment of dues for 
the first year, PROCEEDINGS to begin with the —- issue. I am interested 
in the objects and purposes of the Institute, namely, the advancement of professional, literary, and scientific 
knowledge in the Navy. I am a citizen of the United States and understand that members are liable for dues 
until the date of receipt of their written resignations. 











ADDRESS within tein Se puesta tics alice occ aaa eS eee re a 
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United States Joint Chiefs of Staff: Vandenburg; Bradley, Collins, and Sherman. 


Strategic Planning 


By LtCol Samuel D. Mandeville, Jr. 


® THE PUBLIC IN RECENT MONTHS HAS BEEN SUBJECT- 
ed through the press and radio to the pros and cons. of 
such issues as, “Can the submarine threat to our sea lanes 
be overcome in the event of war?” “Is Formosa vital to 
our national security?” or “How many divisions are re- 
quired to hold the line of the Rhine?” The resolution of 
such issues depends to a large extent on how we and our 
Allies plan to employ our military power in the event of 
another world war. All will agree that in times of peace 
plans must be prepared for the conduct of war if it should 
be thrust upon us. Such plans prepared by the military 
are called strategic plans. The importance of strategic 
plans and the implications that such plans have on the 
services are not always fully understood. 

The strategic planner frequently is visualized as a high- 
level “broad-arrow” dreamer, working in a rarefied at- 
mosphere far removed from the realities of the operating 
forces. He is pictured as dealing in such remote and neb- 
ulous fields as international relations, economics, military 
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geography, politics, diplomacy, and the employment of 
vast resources in global war. He sems to have a language 
all his own, bantering such mysterious and complex 
phrases as war potential, industrial mobilization, man- 
power resources, strategic concept of operations, and 
logistic feasibility. Oftentimes such a picture of the stra- 
tegic planner is a painfully accurate one. 

Exactly what does the strategic planner contribute? 
Just why do we need strategic plans? On what are they 
based? How are they formulated? And what effects do 
strategic plans have on the peacetime services? 

Basically, strategic plans are required for two main 
reasons: (1) To insure the most effective coordination of 
the national military effort in time of war, and (2) to 
provide a basis for determining the proper allocation of 
money, manpower, and material to insure maximum effi- 
ciency in the prosecution of war. 

Prior to World War II strategic plans were prepared 
by the individual services with little or no coordination 





ity, 


ee 





between them. Each service predicted what its missions 
and tasks would be in the event of war and set about 
formulating plans to execute such requirements. The fal- 
lacy of such a system of planning for total war is appar- 
ent. Today strategic planning is done jointly. (Recent 
newspaper accounts reveal that combined planning has 
been undertaken with the Atlantic Pact countries. ) 

Great emphasis and importance are attached to these 
plans today during a period of cold war, budgetary reduc- 
tions, and the so-called growing pains associated with the 
unification of the services. These plans are not academic 
papers prepared just to gather dust in some filing cabinet. 
They have a definite effect on the operating forces in 
peacetime as well as their employment in war. They af- 
fect the annual military budget and the planned expan- 
sion of the services in the event of war. 

To understand the evolution and development of stra- 
tegic plans it is best to start at the top. The President is 
responsible for the promulgation of national policies. In 
determining national policies he receives the advice of his 
cabinet, and is influenced by the temper of Congress, for 
it is the Congress which must enact programs and ap- 
propriate funds to implement these policies. He also re- 
ceives the advice and recommendations of the National 
Security Resources Board! and the National Security 
Council.? The National Security Resources Board advises 
the President concerning the coordination of military, 
industrial, and civilian mobilization, while the National 
Security Council is responsible for advising the President 
concerning integration of domestic, foreign, and military 
policies relating to national security. The National Se- 
curity Council determines our national objectives and 
formulates national defense policies to attain these objec- 
tives. Within the framework of our national defense poli- 
cies strategic plans are prepared in order that our mili- 
tary power may be effectively employed in time of war to 
attain our national objectives. The military is not the 
only means of implementing our national defense _poli- 
cies, however. In peacetime these policies are implemented 
by such means as diplomatic procedures, economic poli- 





1Composed of a Chairman, and such heads or representatives of 
the various executive departments and independent agencies as 
may be designated by the President. 

2Composed of the President, Vice-President, Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Defense, Chairman of National Security Resources 
Board; and in addition Secretaries and Under Secretaries of other 
executive departments and of military departments, Chairman of 
the Munitions Board, and Chairman of the Reseach and Develop- 
ment Board, when appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
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cies, aid to potential allies, sanctions, and embargoes. In 
the event of war, however, the only effective method left 
to implement our national defense policies and to achieve 
our national objectives is the application of military 
power, including general mobilization. To insure the 
most effective utilization of our military power sound 
and realistic plans are required. 

In the Department of Defense it is the duty of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to prepare joint strategic plans, to provide 
for the strategic direction of the military forces, to pre- 
pare joint logistic plans, and to review major materiel 
and personnel requirements of the military forces in ac- 
cordance with approved strategic and logistic plans, The 
job of drafting joint plans is assigned to Joint Staff 
who submit the draft plans to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for 
approval and promulgation. 

With respect to the possible time of execution strategic 
plans may be of two types: 

Capability, or short-range; 
Requirements, or long range. 


@ THE CAPABILITY PLAN, as the name implies, is based 
on forces now available or expected to become available 
within the effective period of the plan. Using the forces 
in being at a particular time as a “base,” the capability 
to produce additional forces is determined, taking into 
consideration the requirements for initial deployments, 
the state of readiness of the reserves, training require- 
ments for newly activated units, and the size of the instal- 
lations required to support the expansion. The budget 
exerts a controlling influence on this type of plan by lim- 
iting the size of the peacetime establishment, thus placing 
a limit on forces available for immediate deployments and 
for cadres. Another factor which limits the capability of 
the services to generate forces is the ability of industry to 
produce the necessary arms and equipment at the rate re- 
quired. The other type of plan, the requirements plan, is 
based on minimum desired forces and resources which the 
planners think will be required to carry out their concept 
of operations. This type of plan is prepared for the con- 
duct of war at some future date, say five to 10 years hence. 
In this type of plan the planners consider the most prob- 
able nature of war expected at the specified future date, 
taking into consideration the expected developments in 
weapons, tactics, and technique. This type of plan, of 
course, depends upon favorable budgetary consideration 
and the development of adequate mobilization plans be- 
fore it can be realized. Nevertheless, the long range stra- 


Strategic plans are required to insure the most effective coordination of the national 
military effort in time of war and to provide a basis for determining the proper 
allocation of money, manpower, and material to insure maximum efficiency in war 
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tegic plan is vital to our national security since it projects 
our aims and commitments into the future, thereby pro- 
viding a basis for determining the requirements for mili- 
tary forces several years in advance, including require- 
ments for research and development. There may be sev- 
eral short-range and several long-range plans in existence 
at the same time, each based on different assumptions in 
order to provide for varying contingencies. 

Within the Joint Staff (Chart 2) the problem of pre- 
paring the initial draft of a strategic plan is assigned to 
one of the three-man teams in the War Plans Section of 
the Joint Strategic Plans Group. The Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are each represented on these teams. The mis- 
sion of the plan is probably stated to the planners in gen- 
eral terms. If the basic assumptions on which the plan is 
to be based are not given to the planners, they will de- 
velop the assumptions. Based on a joint intelligence esti- 
mate prepared by the Joint Intelligence Group a strategic 
estimate of the situation is developed. After making the 
strategic concept of operations, a statement of basic un- 
dertakings required to implement the strategic concept, a 
phased cencept of operations and the assignment of tasks 
to the services. Included in the plan is a tabulation of the 
build-up of forces, phased by months, that each service is 
expected to provide in order to carry out the concept of 
operations. 

During the preparation of the draft plan the war plans 
team does not work in a vacuum. The team members 
may call on their respective services for assistance, and 
close collaboration with the Joint Logistics Plans Group 
and the Joint Intelligence Group is required. For exam- 
ple, as the plan develops, members of the Joint Logistics 
Plans Group, working in cooperation with the strategic 
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planners, test the logistic feasibility of the plan. These 
tests include such checks as port capacities, requirements 
for water and air lifts, availability of overseas base facili- 
ties, etc., and are not to be confused with the industrial 
feasibility tests described below which are conducted by 
the Munitions Board. When the team completes the draft 
plan it is submitted to a “murder board” for review. This 
board comprises the assistant directors of the Joint Stra- 
tegic Plans Group, the Joint Logistics Plans Group, and 
the Joint Intelligence Group. After approval or revision 
the plan is forwarded to the Joint Strategic Plans Com- 
mittee® for consideration. At this stage each member of 
the Joint Strategic Plans Committee probably will refer 
the plan to the planners in his service who will make a 
detailed review of the plan and submit their comments 
and recommendations. After the plan is approved or re- 
vised at this level, it is submitted to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for their consideration. When the plan is approved 
and promulgated it becomes strategic guidance for the 
services in the preparation of their operations plans. 


@® EAcuH SERVICE is required to prepare operations 
plans, based on the joint strategic plan, assigning spe- 
cific tasks to its subordinate commands, Based on their 
respective operations plans, the services compute require- 
ments of certain selected critical items, such as tanks, 
planes, motor vehicles, electronics equipment, etc. These 
requirements of critical items are submitted to the ‘iuni- 
tions Board which conducts an industrial feasibility test 
of the strategic plan under consideration. In coordina- 

3Composed of the top-level strategic planners from the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, plus a Deputy Director whose appointment 
is rotated among the services. 


















tion with the National Security Resources Board, the Mu- 
nitions Board checks the availability of manpower, re- 
sources, and productive facilities to meet the military re- 
quirements. In addition to meeting military requirements 
certain of the Nation’s resources and industrial produc- 
tion are of course allocated to the civilian economy for 
essential purposes. If the industrial requirements to sup- 
port the strategic plan are in excess of the nation’s indus- 
trial capacity, the plan is considered to be industrially 
unfeasible. The Munitions Board then reports to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff wherein the plan is industrially unfeasible 
and to what degree. After considering the report of the 
Munitions Board the Joint Chiefs of Staff may decide to 
retain the strategic plan and accept a calculated risk; or 
they can revise the plan in order to reduce certain indus- 
trial requirements; or if the shortages are considered 
vital, they may recommend that additional resources or 
industrial facilities be made available to the military. 


If the strategic plan has been found industrially 
feasible, or when necessary modifications have been incor- 
porated in the plan to make it feasible, each service then 
computes detailed requirements to support its operations 
plans. These are forwarded to the Munitions Board 
where they are consolidated and reviewed, and compiled 
into the Mobilization Requirements Program to support 
the specific strategic plan. 

No discussion of the implications of strategic planning 
should be undertaken without a mention of the relation- 
ship between strategic plans.and mobilization plans. In 
order to coordinate the mobilization of the services and to 
make the most efficient use of the resources and facilities 
available, the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare a Joint Mo- 
bilization Plan. It prescribes joint policies and proce- 
dures to be followed in general mobilization and assigns 
responsibilities to the services for the planning and exe- 
cution of certain phases of mobilization, such as the use 
of joint facilities. The requirements for forces called for 
in the mobilization plan are based somewhat on and pat- 
terned largely after the requirements contained in the 
strategic plan(s) effective during the same period that the 
mobilization plan is to be in effect. The plan contains a 
concept of operations and assignment of tasks in order to 
justify the build-up of forces, phased by months, that each 
service will be required to have deployed or ready for 
deployment. 


When the Joint Mobilization Plan is approved by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and promulgated to the services, it 
becomes guidance for the services in the preparation of 
their respective mobilization plans. The mobilization plan 
of each service provides in detail for the phased expan- 
sion of that service to meet its wartime commitments, 
including the induction of personnel, the expansion of fa- 
cilities, the activation of units, training requirements, 
and required logistical support. The requirements to sup- 
port the service mobilization plans are submitted to the 
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Munitions Board where they are checked to determine if 
the mobilization plans are industrially feasible. 

After this brief resumé of the development of stra- 
tegic and mobilization plans the reader probably con- 
cludes that such plans are obviously necessary but rela- 
tively unimportant as far as he is concerned. After all, 
are not these “war” plans to be used in the event of a 
general emergency? What possible effects could these 
plans have on the peacetime services? 

The answer is that the peacetime size and composition 
of each service, including its reserve component, is de- 
termined to a degree by the size of the forces to be com- 
mitted initially in the event of war as indicated in the 
strategic plans, and by the size of the cadre required to 
support the rate of expansion envisaged in the mobiliza- 
tion plans. The same principle is involved in the main- 
tenance in peacetime of certain facilities and equipment. 
Certain training facilities, for example, may not be neces- 
sary to support the peacetime establishment, and their 
retention can be justified only because they would be re- 
quired immediately after commencement of mobilization 
for the training of new units. Of course, in the final 
analysis the size and composition of the peacetime mili- 
tary establishment is determined by the budget. The re- 
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general mobilization in the 
future the expansion of each 
service will be limited by its 
allocation of manpower and 
materiel. 
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for certain items of materiel 
are found to be in excess of 
our capacity to produce those 
items. Logically, then, criti- 
cal items and industrial ca- 
pacities would be allocated to 
the services based largely on 
“r requirements as stated in the 

strategic plans. Likewise, 








Chart II 


quirement for funds for each service has to be justified 
beiore representatives of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and finally before Committees of 
Congress. However, the justification of funds for peace- 
time forces and facilities, including research and devel- 
opment and long-range construction programs (ships, 
planes, guided missiles, etc.), depends to a large degree 
on the requirements for forces and facilities as stated in 
the strategic plans. 

So much for the peacetime implications of the strategic 
plans. What effect will these plans have on the size and 
rate of expansion of the individual services in the event 
of war? In the past each service prepared its own mo- 
bilization plan unilaterally, and in many cases a service 
procured its required materiel by direct negotiation with 
industry without having to coordinate its procurement 
program with any of the other services. To a certain ex- 
tent the services were in competition with each other in 
the procurement of manpower and materiel. This is not 
true today. Today the mobilization plan of each service 
is based on joint guidance furnished by the Joint Chiefs 








manpower would be allocated 
by quota based on stated requirements. In other words: 
No requirement for forces—no allocation of manpower 
and materiel. Therefore, regardless of an individual serv- 
ice’s ability to mobilize per se, its rate of mobilization 
and consequently its relative contribution to the war ef- 
fort may be based largely on its requirements for forces 
as stated in the strategic plans. 


# IN cCONCLUusION, it should be pointed out that it is es- 
sential for strategic planners to have a clear understand- 
ing of the roles and missions of each service and its proper 
employment of the various arms and weapons, together 
with a knowledge of their capabilities and limitations. If 
any service, arm, or weapon is improperly employed in 
the strategic plans, or if its capabilities are either over- 
estimated or not fully exploited, the strategic plans may 
prove defective, thereby jeopardizing our national se- 
curity. The concept of operations and the assignment of 
tasks must be carefully analyzed by the planners in_ar- 
riving at the size and type of forces required to support 
the plans and to provide for contingencies. US @ MC 
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Top Left: New rifle champ, CWO De 
La Hunt. Top Center: Gen Cates pre- 
sents Inter-Division trophy to LtCol F: B. 
Nihart. Top Right: Cpl G. H. Hurt 
displays victory smile and pistol trophy. 
Middle Left: Jagiello, Jagoda, Jurado 
behind Lauchheimer Trophy. Middle 
Right: De La Hunt's new rifle record 
stands on the scoreboard. 


MARINE CORPS MATCHES 
Rifle 
CWO R. E. De La Hunt 578* 


2dLt Lemoin Cox 576 
TSgt M. R. Beebe 574 


Pistol 
Cpl G. H. Hurt 553 
MSgt T. R. Mitchell 552 
Capt T. E. Barrier 552 


Lauchheimer Trophy 


Capt J. M. Jagoda 
SSgt J. A. Jagiello 
TSgt A. Jurado 


Elliott Trophy 
MCAS, Quantico 


Wirgman Trophy 
MD, Annapolis 


Inter-Division 
Rifle: Eastern Division 2822* 
Pistol: Eastern Division 1371 


*New Records 


Lower left: Wirgman Trophy 
winners from MD, Annapolis 
show varying emotions. Lower 
right: MCAS, Quantico team 
smiles with justification after 
setting a new record and win- 
ning the Elliott Trophy. East 
Coast shooters dominated the 
matches. 
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It With You — 


and launched into execution of plans that were impossi- 
ble to support logistically. 

In his book For Want of a Nail, Hawthorne Daniel 
convincingly reasons that success or failure in five major 
wars! hinged almost entirely on adequate logistic support 
or the lack of it. In the preface to the same book, appears 
this interesting commentary by Gen Dwight Eisenhower: 

“As war grows more complex and costly, the part 
played by logistics grows ever greater. The number of 
men in uniform has never been the only measurement of 
a nation’s power, but in a mechanized world, mines, 
roads, and so-called ‘back-up’ must more than ever be 
considered.” 

Fortunately, most of our World War II leaders in 
all branches of the Armed Forces did acquire, in one 
war or another, an early appreciation of the all-pervading 


1Napoleon’s Moscow campaign; Duke of Wellington’s Peninsula 
campaign; American Revolutionary War; American Civil War; 

European Invasion, World War II. 
supported logistically. We are all consciously training to 
avoid a “Custer’s last stand,” yet an honest introspection 
reveals that we are habitually inclined to attach a dispro- 
portionate importance to brilliant tactical theories while 
the colorless drudgery of sweating out the over-committed 
SERVICE support is not deemed worthy of our talents. 
Accordingly, the following paragraphs are hopefully dedi- 
cated to awakening interest in our most serious profes- 





sional shortcoming. 

During World War II, Gen Wavell is credited with 
having made the observation that even a small boy knows 
how to hit a larger opponent and make a getaway. He 
added the comment, however, that it was comparatively 
easy to “separate the men from the boys” among the 
many brilliant tacticians, some of whom regularly evolved 





Last time we saw the author of this thought-provoking 
article he had just completed AWS-SC and was on his 
way to report to CG, DeptPac. The original art work was 
done by Mrs. Massie and IstLt F. S. Thomas. 


If you can’t take it with you, you aren‘t going very far in a military operation. 
Napoleon’s tactical genius was nullified by a poor logistical plan. Therefore every Marine 


leader should know as much about beans as bullets and how to get both to the objective 
21 
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influence of logistics upon all plans. In his memoirs, Gen 
Patton acknowledged a service organization that was in- 
fallible at “getting the right number of the right men to 
the right place with the right equipment at the right 
time.” Even so, there are those in authority, who state 
unequivocally that Gen Patton lacked insight of the ter- 
rific strain he customarily imposed on lines of communi- 
cation. The example is cited of how he bitterly com- 
plained because the Supreme Allied Headquarters refused 
to divert the Third Army the supply priority which 
backed the Antwerp Drive. Gen Patton claimed he could 
have won the war in Europe six months earlier had he 
been furnished the requisite supplies. The experts, after 
lengthy study, are unanimous in their opinion that, if the 
capture of the vital port of Antwerp had been neglected 
until winter set in, the entire European invasion might 
well have failed. 

The rather dangerous complacency existent in the Ma- 
rine Corps as to ways and means of insuring adequate 
and continuous logistic support of the combat troops is 
to be inferred from a typical coverage extracted from the 
official history, Third Marine Division,? quoted in part 
as follows: 

“In writing the story of the Bougainville Campaign, the 
main emphasis, of course, has been placed on the front- 
line action. It is unfortunately the fate of engineers, Sea- 
bees, and service troops to remain in the background. 
Yet it is they who carry out the extremely difficult and 
sometimes thankless tasks that are always necessary in 
every military campaign.” 

In the 500-odd pages of this same well-written and 
beautifully illustrated history, there are approximately 
four and a half pages devoted to the operations of service 
support. Undoubtedly, much of the planning technique 
of the 3d Marine Division was reported in classified 
manuscripts, but surely, posterity will receive a distorted 
impression of the real import attached to a few general 
plaudits which culminate with this paragraph: 


2Infantry Journal Press. 


“Thus the service troops had met and handled what 
was probably one of the most difficult logistical situations 
in the Pacific.” 

One might readily surmise that there were, incidental- 
ly, a few service troops involved, but they always had “the 
situation well in hand,” and everything went according 
to plan.® 

At this point, having examined somewhat the irrefut- 
able indispensability (not always realized) of logistics, 
it is perhaps indicated that we specify the logistical mis- 
sion. A realistic interpretation would seem to be that 
one advanced by Gen Somervell in his precept for or- 
ganizing and training the Supply and Service Forces of 
the U. S. Army: 

“Economy in the utilization of the logistical supporting 
elements in order to produce the most effective effort on 
the field of battle is the ultimate aim of logistics.” 

The current Marine Division logistical organization 
provides for the following service units: Military Police 
Co., Engineer Bn., Medical Bn., Motor Transport Bn., 
Ordnance Bn., Service Bn., Signal Bn., and Shore Party 
Bn.* It is noteworthy that each service unit of the divi- 
sion functions with almost complete autonomy within the 
structure of command: that is, there is no common supe- 
rior or coordinator subordinate to the division com- 
mander. In the past, we have become accustomed to the 
G-4 acting as operating boss of a semi-compartmented 
staff. This practice was recognized to be in contravenence 
of the USMC Staff Manual, which provides only for 
“harmonizing” and “supervising” the various agencies— 
not for actively directing. This “empire-building” has 
become so prevalent that to paraphrase Mark Twain: 
“Everyone talks about it, but no one does anything 
about it.” Therefore it would seem to be indicated that 
we devise some means of freeing the G-4 from detailed 


3None of the foregoing is to be regarded as a criticism of an 
excellent book, but is cited solely to illustrate what this writer 
believes to be a general trend which, by the very space allotted, 
subordinates the importance ascribed to the functions of service 
support troops. 
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involvement in carrying out the plans for which he is 
held responsible. 

An unusual feature of the Marine logistical organi- 
zation is the implication that the division supply officer’s 
responsibility is delimited to cognizance over those classes 
of supply, maintenance, and support functions for which 
the service battalion is operating agency. This delimita- 
tion of his duties is not only at variance with the USMC 
Staff Manual, but is also contrary to the generally accept- 
ed sphere of influence traditionally associated with the 
division supply officer. The following account of how one 
division supply officer discharged his duties is quoted 
from Third Marine Division for comparison between his 
current and former roles: 

“The division quartermaster took over personal control 
of all supplies—those in shore party dumps, those pour- 
ing in in succeeding echelons, and finally those in the 
Fifth Field Depot when it was established on Puurata 
Island.” 

Another interesting aspect of the new T/Os is the as- 
signment of the mission for division engineer supply and 
maintenance to the engineer battalion. It is extremely 
difficult to reconcile the consistency of imposing on an 
undermanned engineer battalion the full responsibility 
for operation of a mobile engineer depot when it is gen- 
erally conceded “that there are never enough engineers 
to go around.” 

In the succeeding paragraph we shall examine why, 
wherein, and how the current logistical concept must 
be modified; that is, if the division commander is to 
achieve the optimum from his service troops in their 
logistic implementation of his tactical plans. 

Before we delve into the detailed considerations ordi- 
narily involved in service troops’ operations, let us first 
examine the adequacy of such troops quantitatively. We 





‘Some arguments may be forthcoming as to the nature of Engi- 
neer and Shore Party missions. This writer has the conviction that 
their primary functions are logistical, although it is admitted that 
the combat duties performed by such units are also essential to 
accomplish a typical mission of the division. 
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do not have to accept a theoretical figure in this regard, 
we have only to refer to Gen Cates’ statement made be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee during Octo- 
ber 1949. He stated that the quota of service troops had 
been drastically cut in favor of maintaining the irreduci- 
ble number of combat units required to fulfill the mis- 
sions of the Marine Corps. There can be little difference 
of opinion on this score, for if we were to compare the 
proportion of service troops to combat troops in the Ma- 
rine Corps with that of the U. S. Army, we would arrive 
at about one technician for each two combat soldiers in 
the Marine division, as opposed to one for one in the 
Army division. Thus we can safely assume that our first 
principle for employment of service troops is: 

There is available within the Marine division only a 
bare minimum of service troops, sufficient to perform 
their mission only if skillfully employed in the most ef- 
ficient and economical manner. | 

In any discussion of the functions of service troops, 
although all service units’ missions are essentially the 
same, it is customary to group the actual logistic sup- 
port furnished under one of the following three combat 
services: “supply,” “maintenance,” and “support.” If we 
refer to the Tables of Joint Responsibility—Supply, 
Maintenance, and Support, it is readily apparent that 
the overlap of responsibility shows a limited regard for 
the groupings of units in the Marine division. If we now 
look at the Tables of Combined Services, it is obvi- 
ous that an efficient and economical utilization of service 
troops has absolutely no relation to the logistical unit 
organization except that closely related functions are 
conveniently grouped together for administrative pur- 
poses. On this basis we can now deduce our second 
principle for employing service troops: 

The functions of service troops, although generally 
categoried as “supply,” “ 
are all interrelated and mutually interdependent. 


maintenance” and “support” 


Referring back to Gen Somervell’s premise on logistics, 
we note the key word “economy’—the watchword of the 
Marine Corps. We have already established this guiding 
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thought in accepting our first principle in employing 
service troops. We have further tactily agreed that uni- 
fied effort is required to attain the common logistic ob- 
jective set forth in our second principle. Now we must 
decide on the best method to obtain efficient cohesion of 
effort without sacrificing economy of forces. Our third 
principle for guidance in employing service troops is 
based on the accepted benefits accruing to centralization 
or pooling of resources, specifically, that: 

Attaining the ultimate aim of logistics is primarily de- 
pendent upon the organization for integration of the 
efforts and facilities of service troops. 

Let us consider some of the perils inherent to decen- 
tralization of service troops along strictly the lines of 
Supply Department classes of supply. We have all be- 
come acquainted, to our sorrow, at some time with at 
least one so-called “serviceless regiment.” In fact, we 
can be safe in assuming that “self-preservation being the 
first law of nature” motivated all division commanders 
to insist on an organic service troops organization rather 
than rely on service command. Now, do we assume that 
by providing completely separate service elements within 
the division, due consideration has been given to the 
human failing of self-service? We can still expect each 
service unit commander to outdo everyone else in “squar- 
ing-away those things that meet the eye. It is perfectly 
understandable why a commander would be inclined to 
divert personnel from the overall logistic effort when his 
own set-up leaves something to be desired—if the deci- 
sion is left up to him. It is also highly unlikely that his 
own unit will suffer when something has to give. Few 
indeed are the broad-visioned paragons of virtue who will 
risk morale repercussions by requiring their troops to 
make up in sweat what the combat troops lose in blood. 
Boiled down, we find that we must guard against permit- 
ting the interpretation of the logistic mission being divid- 
ed some seven ways, with each service unit commander 
seeing only his own little problem. Expressed another 
way—each service troops commander must not be allowed 





the latitude of decision which could result in his troops 
receiving preferential priority and the combat troops be- 
ing subjected to a gracious dole or left-overs. Our fourth 
principle for guidance in employing service troops is: 

The sole justification for existence of service troops is 
to assure adequate and continuous logistic support to 
the combat troops, and nothing must be permitted to de- 
tract therefrom. 

We have now examined the guiding principles for 
employing service troops under normal or typical condi- 
tions, but what of the employment by subordinate units 
on detached duty from the division? As a probability, a 
Marine division could conceivably be split six ways on 
six different missions. By concept, even if the Marine 
division is integral on a sustained independent assign- 
ment, augmentation by service units will be required. It 
is only logical to infer that considerable augmentation 
and improvisation must be envisaged when one or more 
subordinate units are detached on independent missions. 
Even assuming we do religiously abide by our four prin- 
ciples enunciated for employing service troops, and do 
augment to the limit of Marine Corps capabilities, have 
we entirely provided for adequate and continuous logistic 
support to the detached unit? Experience indicates that 
small units require almost as heavy an investment in 
logistic overhead as do large units. The additional service 
support which will be needed in the make-up of small 
units for independent operation is within our reach by 
the simple expedient of fully exploiting what we have 
available. Just because a technician is trained in one 
MOS is no reason why his talents cannot be utilized in 
other technical fields. A warehouseman is a supply tech- 
nician regardless of whether he may be in an engineer, 
general supply, motor transport, ordnance, signal, or 
even medical unit. Similarly, a welder may be used in 
any of the shops or in a combined repair shop. It is 
actually immaterial to which specialty a technician may 
belong when it becomes necessary to activate a provi- 
sional unit. In providing for any contingency, it be- 
hooves the Marine Corps, then, to so train that no com- 
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mitment, peace or war, is beyond its capability. In ac- 
cordance, our fifth principle in employing service troops 
is: 

Specialization among service troops technicians is not 
accepted as a limitation on training or prospective em- 
ployment, but rather as a background for utilization as 
“*jacks-of-all trades.” 

So far, we have considered the principles for employ- 
ing service troops on any Marine Corps mission except 
those of small wars, base defense, and/or occupation 
duty. The nature of these missions presuppose usually 
a long tenuous supply line with no convenient supply 
depot. In such cases, we find the logistical considerations 
far outweigh the tactical. The prospect of augmentation 
has already been mentioned; although service command 
elements are not organic to the Marine division, no 
study of the functioning of logistical agencies would be 
complete without examining the capabilities and limita- 
tions of such units. The potentialities of the combat 
service group headquarters as a logistic planning and 
directing agency are almost illimitable. On the other 
hand, the small service command units attached to the 
group headquarters are, at best, cadres upon which to 
expand in an emergency. Training of service command 
units is currently entirely secondary to the operation of 
supply depots in the U. S. As a result, any conviction 
that there exists a large pool of highly trained skilled 
technicians available to augment the division service 
units, immediately on request, is purely wishful think- 
ing. The service command units must, however, be 
counted on to bear the brunt of the logistical load in 
event the Marine Corps is assigned a mission such as 
base defense, occupation duty, or small wars operations 
as requested by the State Department. From this view- 
point, we can arrive at our sixth and final principle for 
employing service troops— 

The organization of service troops within the Marine 
division must be capable of readily assimilating and ex- 
ploiting, to the fullest extent, augmentation by service 
command units. 
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We have so far examined the Marine division organi- 
zation for logistic support and also some applicable 
principles for employing service troops. It may be noted 
that more than a modicum of skepticism has been inter- 
jected relative to the feasibility of adhering to the cur- 
rent concept of the logistical organization for assuring 


.the needed support of tactical plans. In consonance with 


the universally recognized ability of the Marine Corps to 
accomplished the most with the least, it is perhaps indi- 
cated that we, at this time, indulge in some comparative 
analysis with the logistic techniques of other service or- 
ganizations. 

Any comparison of the U. S. Army’s services and 
supply organization with that of the Marine Corps is 
hardly appropriate, in that the Army is endowed with 
what we would consider a superabundance of resources. 
This wealth in troops is reflected by the fact that an 
Army infantry regiment is fully as self-sufficient in the 
way of logistic support as is our Marine division. This 
decentralization of service support to the regimental lev- 
el, although admittedly beneficial, is, of course, not at- 
tainable by the Marine Corps due to economic limitations 
and streamlined amphibious requirements. It is note- 
worthy, however, that toward the end of World War II, 
there was a definite trend toward placing all Army regi- 
mental trains under one coordinating head. In fact, the 
U. S. Army armored division employed a trains command 
throughout the war with marked success. 

Although little is known of the Russian logistical or- 
ganization, it is established that during World War II, 
they attached so much importance to logistics that the 
deputy commander of the Russion division was assigned 
primary responsibility for service support. In effect, such 
an organization recognizes the need of unification of serv- 
ice support comparably to the Marine tendency toward 
fire support coordination. It would be interesting to 
weigh the relative value to the combat troops of these two 
necessary types of support, but such flights of fantasy are 
beyond the scope of this article. 
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HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


® Tue German logistical concept is best described by 
the following quotation extracted from the Quartermaster 
Review.® 

“There were, however, certain tendencies in the Ger- 
man organization and utilization of service troops from 
which positive lessons may be drawn. The first was the 
development in the last year of the war of combined 
service units. These consisted of a service platoon in 
each battalion and a service company in each regiment 
to perform all the service functions of these units, and 
in the formation of a service regiment to handle all sup- 
ply and service matters for the division. It resulted in a 
more economical use of manpower and equipment (par- 
ticularly transportation), and achieved a more flexible 
and effective operation of service activities. This devel- 
opment might profitably be considered in the future or- 
ganization of service troops in the American Army. The 
German Army had one cardinal point in its theory of 
supply; the best went to the combat troops. As one of 
our own officers aptly expressed it, “It came as a shock 


50.M. Review, Sept-Oct, 1948. 





to our troops in ETO during the bitter winter of 1944 
to find that the Germans in the Siegfried Line were not 
only better housed—that was to be expected of an army 
on the defensive—but better clothed and better fed than 
they were themselves. This was not due to lack of sup- 
plies, but rather to the fact that neither the supplies nor 
the system that provided them had been fitted to the needs 
of the front-line soldier. Such a failure on our part to 
put first things first led to much bickering and many re- 
criminations culminating in the remark of one combat 
commander that “combat troops apparently existed to pre- 
vent the administrative personnel in the rear areas from 
being disturbed in the performance of their duties.” 

This quote requires very little comment, because it 
undoubtedly rings a familiar bell to many Marines. It 
is notable, however, that a parallel situation exists in 
the Marine Corps today with that of the German Army 
of 1946; namely, extremely limited means with which 
to get the job done. The Germans, accredited past mas- 
ters of the military art, faced with ever-increasing de- 
mand on combat troops, adopted a concept that is cer- 
tainly worthy of our contemplation. 

From the foregoing and in accordance with the doc- 
trine that no organization is better than the command 
structure, we must conclude that the only valid criticism 
(incapable of correction by indoctrination) of the Ma- 
rine division logistical concept lies in the method of con- 
trol and coordination. In other words, it would appear 
advantageous to the Marine Corps to provide a well- 
organized, well-trained, logistical control agency which 
could provide service support in a greater measure and 
with greater economy of time, personnel, and materials 
than to depend on the current indefinitely controlled or- 
ganization. Lacking access to the inner sanctum long- 
range strategical ‘concepts, this writer offers the follow- 





Services 


Table of Joint Responsibility (Supply, Maintenance and Support Services) 


Functioning 


SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE, & 
SUPPORT 


SUPPLY, MAINTENANCE, & 
SUPPORT 


SUPPLY AND MAINTE. 
NANCE 


SUPPLY AND SUPPORT 


MAINTENANCE AND 
SUPPORT 





Supply, Maintenance, and Support units coordinate the selection, layout, traffic circulation, control 
and construction of rear area dumps or installations including priorities. 


Supply, Maintenance, and Support units coordinate on security measures including internal security, 
AAA defense, anti-mechanized defense, and organization for defense against penetration, counter- 
landing, or airborne landing. 


Supply provides Maintenance shops with necessary spare parts, and also prevents overtaxing the 
repair facilities with priority work requests; Maintenance shops in turn repair unserviceable equip- 
ment and prevent the draining of the Supply System. 


Supply units provide Support units with fuel for internal combustion engines, ingredients for 
bakeries, and miscellaneous supplies for laundry: Support units provide Supply units with shore 
party for shipping and receiving, engineers for construction and camouflage, bakery for bread 
components of rations, salvage for battlefield recovery of equipment, motor transport and heavy 
lift equipment for moving supplies—including evacuation on return trips, air delivery (when at- 
tached) for delivery of emergency or resupply. 

Maintenance units provide Support units with repair to heavy lift and vehicular equipment, and 
with technicians to assist in salvage operations. Support units provide Maintenance units with 
engineers for construction and camouflage, salvage for battlefield recovery or unserviceable equip- 
ment which is repairable or capable of cannibalization. 
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Table of Combined Services 


Logistical 
Requirement 


SUPPLY 


MAINTE. 
NANCE 


SUPPORT 


Divisional 
Units 
Involved 


Ordnance Bn. 

Engineer Bn. 

Motor Transp 
Bn. 

Service Bn. 

Signal Bn. 


Ordnance Bn. 

Engineer Bn. 

Motor Transp 
Bn. 

Service Bn. 

Signal Bn. 

Medical Bn. 


Ordnance Bn. 
Engineer Bn. 
Motor Transp 


Officers 
Cooperating aa 
in Cognizance Functioning 
Ordnance O. 1—Procurement by requisition 
Engineer O. on supply source, salvage, 


Motor Transp and maintenance, or pur- 
0. chase from local sources. 
Div. Supply O. 2—Storage including shipping 


Signal O. and receiving, locator sys- 
Medical O. tem, stock rotation, and 
Dental O. maintenance, rotation and 


dispersal of supplies. 


3—Issue SOP to include posi- 
tive measures for accounta- 
bility, stock control, stock 
discipline, security and dis- 
posal. 


Ordnance O. Establishing community shops 


Engineer O. and pooling use of techni- 
Motor Transp cians, machine shops, power 
0. sources, air compressors, 
Div. Supply O. welding equipment, paint 
Signal O. shops, carpenter shops, high 
Medical O. pressure cleaning units, tex- 
Dental O. tile trailers, communication 
facilities, etc. 
Ordnance O. 1—Outloading of divisional 
Engineer O. units to include 30 day 
Motor Transp replenishments. 


3—Transportation must 


1—Involves 


Remarks 


1—Supply and demand must be kept in balance. 


This necessitates establishing accurate usage 
rates so that expenditures may be reasonably 
predicted. 


2—Shipping and Receiving SOP must provide for 


economical handling throughout. A _ positive 
locator and identification system must be 
utilized. Supplies must be boxed, marked, 
and ready for immediate shipment or issue. 
Stocks subject to deterioration must be peri- 
odically inspected and rotated. Dumps must 
be conveniently located for circulation of traf- 
fic, accessible to roads and from the beach, 
and still be disposed to prevent enemy ob- 
servation or destruction. 

be economically em- 
ployed. Cargo tickets must be invariably 
used. Security from pilfering and black mar- 
ket activities must never be relaxed. Stock 
control and supply discipline measures must 
be widely disseminated to all ranks with un- 
relenting enforcement mandatory. 


Many items of equipment such as Tanks, LVTs, 


Signal Jeeps, internal combustion engines, trac- 
tors, weapons, fire control equipment, etc., re- 
quire repairs by at least two different technical 
shops. Maintaining equipment in the best pos- 
sible state of repair requires collaboration of 
many different units. 


coordination of working parties; 
movement by heavy lift and transportation fa- 
cilities; trafic control and circulation; secur- 


Bn. O. 
Service Bn. Div. Supply O. 
Signal Bn. Signal O. 
Medical Bn. Medical O. 
Shore Party Dental O. 
Bn. Shore Party O. 
Other Division- Provost Mar- 
al units as __ shal 
appropriate. Hdqtrs Cmdt, 
TQM. 
Unit COs as 
appropriate. 





2—Unloading at destination. 


ity; communication; palletization; ship, rail- 
road, van and/or airplane loading, etc. 


2—Involves unloading ships, railroad cars, van, 
and/or airplanes; movement across beach or 
docks; and coordination with supply agencies 
on dump establishment and resupply. 








ing interim plans as framework upon which enterprising 
commanders and staff officers can develop the best logisti- 
cal support from what assets they can expect to be avail- 
able. 

Plan “A” 

Activate a logistical support coordinating center with- 
in the Marine division, similar in design to that of the 
fire support coordination center. The coordinator of the 
LSCC could be any officer designated by the division com- 
mander, and his delegated authority should be commen- 


surate with his responsibility. The organization of the 
LSCC should be of a cellular nature, the exact groupment 
of service units being dependent on the division mission 
and the situation. 

Plan “B” 

Organize a provisional headquarters for operational 
control of logistic agencies within the Marine division. 
This plan calls for a logistical control officer and an ade- 
quate staff to advise and assist him in discharging his re- 
sponsibilities. Similar to Plan “A,” this organization 
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must be made flexible to meet the occasion. 


Plan “C” 

® ATTACH a combat service group to the Marine divi- 
sion. The group headquarters could very profitably be 
employed as a logistical planning and coordinating agen- 
cy. In this plan, as in Plans “A” and “B,” the logistical 
organization should be cellular with the exact composi- 
tion entirely dependent on the division commander’s es- 
timate of the logistical situation. Plan “C” incorporates 
the additional advantage over Plans “A” and “B” of 
fully utilizing during peacetime the limited service sup- 
port available to the Marine Corps. The integration into 
the Marine division and the relation of individual service 
command units to division service units should be on the 
same basis as that of other force units. 

No comment relative to each plan’s obvious advan- 
tages and disadvantages seems necessary other than to 
emphasize that all three plans are capable of tailoring to 
fit any given situation. The ability of these plans to 
relieve the burdensome responsibilities of the engineer 
officer and to clarify the status of the division supply 
officer will, of course, be entirely dependent on the au- 
thority delegated to the logistic coordinator. Attention 
is invited to the fact that none of the plans is entirely 
without precedent in the Marine Corps. In addition to 
the three plans offered, another plan-—that of combining 
the various logistical units into a service regiment is con- 
sidered workable, but is not recommended. Such an or- 
ganization was tried by the Marine Corps at one time 
during World War II and was discarded. The principal 
fallacy in placing all service units under one regimental 
commander is that of dividing his allegiance between his 
troops and the over-all division logistical requirements. 
Experience indicates that it is usually preferable to have a 
coordinating operator who can devote his full attention 
to supporting the tactical plan without command dis- 
tractions. 

From an evaluation oi all the preceding we can sum- 
marize the Marine logistical picture more-or-less as fol- 


lows: 
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1. That the importance of logistical support cannot be 
overemphasized, and that in this regard some reorienta- 
tion of thought in the Marine Corps is necessary. 


2. That this reorientation of thought should primarily 
be guided by the six principles enunciated for employing 
service troops. 

3. That the Marine Corps organization for logistic 
support of the Marine division is not ideally suited for 
the purpose, and that the adoption of Plan “A,” “B” or 
“C” as an interim measure would ensue in the following 
possible benefits accruing to the division commander: 

a. Centralizing the responsibility for recommendations 
relative to the “what,” “when,” “where,” “why” and 
“how” of all logistical support, resulting in finished 
special staff work. 

b. Designating a responsible agency for developing 
an SOP for an effective service system, characterized by 
simplicity, mobility, flexibity, security, and economy. 

c. Allowing of a medium whereby the engineer offi- 
cer and the division supply officer can be utilized to the 
best advantage of the service system—their duties as pro- 
vided under the current concept leave much to be de- 
sired. 

d. Providing an agency capable of coping with such 
operational problems as those connected with 30-day 
replenishments, outloading of divisional units, and func- 
tioning of community maintenance shops; thereby reliev- 
ing the G-4 of many details which hinder his advance 
planning. 

e. Providing a technical planning agency which would 
combine the best efforts of any or all of these special 
staff officers: supply, engineer, ordnance, motor trans- 
port, signal, medical, dental headquarters commandant, 
transport quartermaster, and provost marshal; thereby 
operating to reduce somewhat the 35 or more officers who 
normally are operationally controlled only by the chief of 
staff. 

f. Providing one experienced agency which could ma- 
terially assist the general staff in advice as to whether 
a given tactical plan can actually be logistically supported. 

g. Providing one responsible agency for effecting the 
equitable distribution and comprehensive training of tech- 
nicians—especially necessary in anticipating the require- 
ment of activating provisional units with separate mis- 
sions. 

h. And most important of all—designating one coordi- 
nator who is capable of evaluating the administrative and 
operational considerations involved in service support; 
thereby facilitating the pinpointing of responsibility for 
any diversion of service troops from their logistic mis- 
sion. 

Remember, you, the readers, are vitally concerned in 
whether the tactical plan of the division commander can 
be logistically supported! US # MC 




















Right: President Harry S. Truman inspects the honor 
guard that welcomed him to Marine Corps Schools. 
Below: Ex-artilleryman Truman (he commanded a 75mm 
battery in France during World War |) poses with a 
75mm shell casing after assault demonstration. 


Presidentia 


Below: !n the course of a one day visit to Marine Corps 
Schools at Quantico recently, the Commander-in-Chief 
got a good lock at demonstrations by both ground and air 
units. Flanked by Gen C. B. Cates, Commandant of the 


Marine Corps (on his right) and MajGen (since pro- 
moted to LtGen) L.C. Shepherd, Jr., at that time Com- 
mandant, Marine Corps Schools, the President focuses 
his glasses on Marine planes as they bomb a target to 
his front. Right: Troops arrive by helicopter to begin 
assault on fortified position. Lower right: A skimming 
Corsair lays a smoke screen. 





® YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE AT THE RIGHT TELEPHONE 
on Sunday night or win a national contest to get yourself 
a Mediterranean cruise. All you have to do is be in the 
Marine Corps, as every Marine, from private up to full 
colonel, has a chance at a five months’ tour in one of the 
world’s most historically interesting areas. 

Due to the critical importance of the Mediterranean 
area, the U. S. Navy has maintained a fleet there for over 
two years; the fact that the present CNO commanded this 
fleet prior to his present assignment bears witness to this 
importance. An integral part of the fleet is the reinforced 
infantry battalion sent from the Second Marine Division 
three times a year. 

These Marines are transported on combatant ships, 
thereby affording many of them their first taste of life 
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aboard a man of war. Besides giving the Marine a chance 
to understand Navy life, all personnel have an opportu- 
nity to make friendships with Naval officers and enlisted 
men—friendships likely to last throughout their respec- 
tive careers, 

With all Marines billeted on carriers, cruisers, and de- 
stroyer type ships (with the exception of an AKA), the 
FMF Marines do not lose their tactical identity. The chain 
of command remains through the battalion commander 
to the Commander Sixth Fleet. 

Although the battalion is separated from the training 
areas of Lejeune by thousands of miles, a well balanced 
training schedule can be executed; all units can be main- 
tained in an excellent condition of readiness for their re- 
turn to Uncle Sugar. Platoon training is simpler and more 





A Mediterranean cruise means play as well as 
work for Marines. The French Riviera offers 
many attractions for the tourist-serviceman. 


efficient, as the platoon leader not only has all his men 
available but has a better chance to know each individual 
man. Furthermore, many times a lieutenant will be the 
only Marine officer aboard a destroyer—this gives him a 
chance to exercise the leadership and various command 
functions he never believed would be required of him un- 
til years later in his career, and he may have this oppor- 
tunity two or three months after graduating from Basic 
School. 

Gunnery, battle drills, and flight operations offer all 
hands a chance to observe and many times to participate 
in the pay-off techniques of modern naval tactics. It gives 
the Marine a chance to understand what the Navy is 
doing while he is huddled in the landing craft or pushing 
the enemy out of positions during a landing. 

And how often does a battalion have five full scale 
landing operations in as many months? The Mediter- 
ranean tour of duty may involve as many as that, made 
in areas that saw much fighting during the last war. The 
landing force commander, a colonel or lieutenant colonel, 
conducts full scale landings backed by a powerful fleet— 
what an opportunity for future commandants! In fact, the 
landings, as executed by this fleet, allow all personnel to 
display the initiative and ingenuity that is ordinarily cur- 
tailed in the more stereotyped landings from conven- 
tional amphibious ships carrying larger units. 


® OTHER TRAINING is necessarily limited; however, 
certain countries have made their training facilities avail- 
able to the Marines. Besides increasing training profi- 
ciency this arrangement also allows the Marines to ob- 
serve methods and techniques of other military units. 
Furthermore, of course, the information swapped in off- 
hour bull sessions is valuable inasmuch as it enables all 
military personnel to know and appreciate one another; 
the American on this cruise becomes acquainted with his 
British, French, Greek, and Italian counterpart. All in 
all, the training of a battalion in the Med should equal or 
excel a like period of training in the States. 

On the other hand the administration problem is far 
more difficult due to the decentralization of personnel. 
The battalion personnel may be on as many as 10 differ- 
ent ships; except for certain operational periods it has 
been found most convenient to billet the battalion com- 
mander and staff aboard the carrier. On all the other 
ships office hours are held by the ship’s commanding off- 
cer with the Marine CO of troops making his recommen- 
dations on action to be taken. Of course the battalion 
commander holds office hours on his ship. However, the 
new system with the company as administrative unit in- 
stead of the battalion should iron out many of the diffi- 
culties. 
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The old axiom “when you work, work hard, and when 
you play, play hard” is an apt description of Mediterra- 
nean duty. Here, as in the States, athletics play an im- 
portant role in the recreational program. Fleet competi- 
tion is well organized. In addition, the Marine are often 
engaged in competition with foreign teams, basketball 
and rifle matches being the most popular sports. The 
Greeks have excellent rifle and pistol teams—it takes 
some above average shooting to defeat them. Unlike the 
United States, decent golf courses are hard to find, but 
excellent clay tennis courts may be found in all the larger~ 
ports. 

Athletically inclined or not, however, this tour of duty 
most definitely poses no recreation problem. There is 
much to see and do, and such infinite variety in the va- 
rious ports, that the only limitations on enjoyment are 
time and the “greenback.” However, after several weeks 
at sea, one is likely to stop at the nearest waterfront bar 
(and there are a million of them), only to find out about 
the glamorous places one has been when it’s too late to 
do anything but read about them. 


@ THE sTRIKING thing about Gibraltar, the first and last 
port for each cruise, is its complete dissimilarity td the 
other ports visited by the fleet. Also, it’s a fitting intro- 
duction to the heterogeneous cultures of the Med; Gibral- 
tar is mainly British and Spanish. The Spanish archi- 
tecture of the buildings of the town is in direct contrast 
to the installations of the military. The magnitude of 
these installations is apparent although entrance to most 
is restricted. Oddly enough, in the middle of these instal- 
lations is a large family of rock apes, and their activi- 
ties are included in the few uncensored movements of the 
area. 

This is the only opportunity to visit Spain during the 
cruise, and then only officers are allowed to cross the bor- 
der to La Linea. Civilian clothes must be worn, by the 
way. Here is your chance to see a bull fight if you have 
the stomach for Spain’s beloved sport. 

Gibraltar presents the first of many tussles with for- 
eign exchange. The Gibraltar pound is only good here, 
and since the devaluation of the pound the dollar is worth 
about two thirds more than nine months ago. 

As the fleet moves on the ports come up like numbers 
on a spinning roulette wheel. Certain ports are made hy 
all ships—Cannes and Nice on the Riviera, Naples, Malta, 
Athens, Tripoli, Argostoli, Greence, and Augusta, Sicily. 
Incidentally the two latter will go down in your memory 
book as places not to return to when showing the little 
woman the Med after retirement. 

The ports offer a wide variety of interest. There’s never 
a scarcity of bars, restaurants, and night spots; the epicure 
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will have a field day if he can ferret out the fine little res- 
taurants. If you’ve just paid a trip to the paymaster when 
you hit the Riviera (and haven’t stopped at one of the 
fancy-priced bars), drive out the Route Nationale and, 
halfway between Cannes and Nice, stop at La Bonne Au- 
berge. For the more modest pocketbook, La Bouttau, in 
the old section of Cannes, is excellent and full of atmos- 
phere—the proprietor is not only a culinary artist but 
draws your menu as he presents the bill. Taormina, half- 
way between Messina and Augusta in Sicily, has a hotel 
that boasts a breathtaking view of Mt Aetna as well as a 
fine cuisine in lush surroundings. De Angelo’s in Naples 
has a view that is equal to the one from the top of the 
Mark, and food that is comparable to that at Fisherman’s 
Wharf. (Be sure to have the proprietor sing Finiculi 
Finicula.) And while in Naples, be sure to take the little 
boat to Capri and stop at one of the charming restaurants 
on the Plaza after visiting the Blue Grotto. 

Historical points of interest are always easily available 
for the sight-seeing minded; naturally the Mediterranean 
offers more to the traveller with an interest in ancient his- 
tory than to the casual observer. The majestic and so 
beautiful ruins of Athens, the slightly pornographic ruins 
of Pompeii, and the exceedingly ancient buried ruins of 
Cyprus are almost beyond the grasp of the citizens of as 
young a country as ours. 

Even though one shies away from the “conducted tour” 
ordinarily, certain tours in this area have much to offer. 
In the larger ports tours are arranged by American Ex- 


press and C.I.T., the Italian counterpart of American Ex- 
press. There are two popular tours to Paris and Switzer- 
land from southern France—both tours are for four days 

and all arrangements and costs for 
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above, the same companies arrange for one day tours tc 
points of interest in other ports. 


# It Isn’T necessary to leave the ship looking like a 
Riviera playboy, but an officer needs to take with him a 
certain amount of civilian clothes. The liberty uniform 
for officers is civilian clothes, or blues or whites as appro- 
priate. All officers are expected to participate in numerous 
official parties where, of course, uniforms are a must. 
Coats and hats are always worn ashore when officers are 
in civilian clothes. Enlisted wear blues, or khaki when 
the weather is too warm for blues. The Fleet Commander 
expects a high standard of appearance for all personnel. 


The famous leaning tower of Pisa makes a good 
backdrop for a picture for the folks back home. 








One usually embarks on the cruise with a shopping list 
as long as your arm; your wife and family and everyone 
you know will turn up with some pet item you're sup- 
posed to pick up for practically nothing. However, one 
does not come home with a locker trunk full of bargains 
—prices are high but you get full value if you stick to 
fairly standard things and buy in recognized places. You 
will be accosted by street peddlers from the time you ar- 
rive until you leave, and they are far better equipped to 
drive a bargain than you. And after a few beers you may 
think you have a real “find,” only to decide the next 
morning you've been royally stung. Naturally you'll have 
an advantage if you speak the language, but most shop- 


A Tripolitan native is beguiled with the 
and varied ribbons on this Marine’s ja 
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keepers know enough English to transact business, and 

most Europeans are more than glad to see American 

servicemen. 

Many people have had very good oil paintings made 
from photographs, and these are comparatively reason- 
able buys from dependable Italian craftsmen. Below is a 
list of some of the better buys. 

Cannes and Nice _Perfume (Buy only at shops display- 
ing the standard price list.) 

Men’s and women’s hat blocks; barra 
gloves; olive oil; toys; bicycles; 
wooden boxes and tables (Sorrento) 

Dolls; yard goods (beautiful but ex- 
pensive ) 

Leather goods; jewelry; antiques 

Women’s blouses (expensive) 

Materials; Dunhill products 

Perfume; hassocks 


Florence 
Athens 
Gibraltar 


It’s perfectly possible for wives to meet the fleet at the 
various ports. This is fun, but most have found that ex- 
penses usually exceed the planned budget. The class A 
hotels are well equipped and give excellent service, but 
the smaller hotels and pensions will probably prove more 
interesting. Travel is high, mainly because of the per- 
petual tipping. 

Before the fleet returns to Gibraltar some of the ships 
may visit Famagusta, Cyprus; Iskendrum; Rhodes; Istan- 
bul; Palermo; Messina; Trieste; Venice; Leghorn; Bi- 
zerte; Oran; Tangier. Then, as you start on the last lap 
of your 20,000 mile cruise, the old Rock slides into the 
distance and reminds you of the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance ads and—home. US g# MC 
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Exterior of pilot model of Maj William’s machine 
designed to take guesswork out of grade computing. 


| Hh satinhes equation A + B= 2 


Above: Looking down on the original machine. Note: 
1. Re-set knob; 2. Input knob; 3. Fine set knob; and 4. 
Coarse set knob. Functions of variable speed drive and 
the differential (shown by arrow) are explained in detail 
in text of this article. Below: Side view of same machine, 
showing the letter grade dial and numerical grade, or 
“score,” dial. Coarse set knob is to the far right. 








Grade Computer 


By Maj James S. Williams 


@ THE MACHINE shown in these photos was designed 
and built as an aid to function in conjunction with a par- 
ticular type of grading system. Its purpose was to 
eliminate personal computations of tedious mathematical 
problems. 

The requirement of the machine was to convert a letter 
grade to a numerical grade. This requirement necessi- 
tated extracting percentages of percentages, maintaining 
these increments, and adding them for a final numerical 
grade. To accomplish this objective the mechanism was 
required to extract a percentage of a percentage; retain 
and add these increments in a continuous function; dis- 
criminate accurately its output when minor discrepancies 
are introduced in either or both variables being applied; 
possess a K factor in conjunction with the grading sys- 
tem; afford ease and speed in operation. In addition to 
the above requirements three additional requirements of 
primary importance presented themselves. These were: 
(a) size; (b) weight and (c) cost. 

As an example of what the machine will do we will set 
up a problem similar to those encountered in the grading 
system. Required: find the sum of: 4% x 5814% plus 
5% x 83144% plus 14% x 9124%. This problem illus- 
trates only three operations whereas the machine is char- 
acterized by its ability to retain an increment even though 
the increment might approach infinity as a limit. The 
one possibility of error is in reading the final sum on the 
numerical grade dial. This of course is a personal error 
and not an error of the mechanism. 

The mechanism solves two equations simultaneously : 
A plus B equals 2C and ND equals-LD x PD. The first 
equation is solved by the employment of a differential 
and the second equation is solved by the employment of 
a variable speed drive. 

Technical operation (refer to pilot model). 

#1 is for an independent reset of Letter Grade dial 
without disturbing the data in the computing machine. 
(Can be displaced in either direction but must be held 
when #2 is being displaced. ) 

#2 is the input data control and geared direct to the 
input of the variable speed drive and to the Letter Grade 
dial through a differential. 

#3 is the fine control for the displacement of the ball 
carriage in the variable speed drive and is geared to the 
Percentage dial. 





Maj Williams is presently attached to the Ordnance 
School, MCS, Quantico, as assistant operations officer. 
This is his first contribution to the GAZETTE. 


#4 is a high speed reset 
for #3. 

The letter grade dial is 
displaced .76363 turns (A 
to B) with two turns of #2. 

(#1 being held stationary). 

The numerical Grade dial 
is displaced .192 turns when 
drum is displaced four turns 
and ball carriage is dis- 
placed .375 inches off center. 

The Percentage dial is dis- 
placed 1% on the present 
scale with 1.475 turns on 
#3. (This dial is calibrated 
0 to 40.) 

Two turns of #2 equals 
.76363 turns on Letter Grade 
dial equals four turns on 
disc of variable speed drive. 

(This is a positive opera- 

tion). With percentage dial 

set at 40 two turns of #2 

will place a numerical score 

of 40 on the Numerical 

Grade dial. Two turns of #2 

is calculated at 100% dis- 

placement of disc of variable 

speed drive. (This in effect 

is extracting 40% of 100). 

By calibrating the Percent- : 
age dial in a negative direc- 
tion from zero subtraction 
can be accomplished in the 
same manner. 

The photo shown with a 
scale is the modified version 
of the Grade Averaging Ma- 
chine. This model was de- 
signed to meet the three re- 
quirements as to size, weight 
and cost. The size may be 
estimated at approximately ten inches by ten inches by 
fourteen inches, overall dimensions. The weight, as 
shown in photo, is approximately six pounds. The cost 
is dependent upon production, however, in compari- 
son with present machines of bordering capabilities the 
expense of this particular machine would be negligible. 
The size, weight and expense all have been trimmed in 
this model by eliminating all unnecessary gear trains and 
drives. In addition ease and speed in operating have 
been greatly increased. The machine has a variety of 
uses, both for military and civilian users alike. 


Numerical grade or “seore” di 








Sy 


Author's second model is more streamlined and very compact. 


APPLICATIONS: 

(a) A converter of a letter grade to a numerical grade. 

(b) A computer of the total service rounds fired 
through artillery tubes when various service charges are 
used. (X number of rounds fired with charge three, X 
number fired with charge four and etc.). 

(c) A percentage calculator in arriving at a selling 
price over the cost price of merchandise, etc. 

(d) Engineer’s aid by substituting special logarithmic 
dials. 


(e) Adding machine. US @ MC 


An unusual machine converts a letter grade to a numerical grade but eliminates tedious personal computations. 
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SYNOPSIS: Although he was impatient with his generals 
during the Peninsular War because they could not sup- 
press guerrilla activities, Napoleon never bothered to un- 
derstand partisan warfare—a mistake that caused him to 
let a great victory at Moscow in 1812 turn into a painful 
and humiliating retreat. Kitchener of Khartoum had to 
learn about guerrillas the hard way from the Boers, who 
used a small force to tie up a British force 30 times its 
size. Finally, Lawrence of Arabia wrote down a workable 
doctrine for guerrilla warfare and tested its efficacy 
against the Turks with remarkable success. 
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ost unlikely that 
er fights for one 
iia fights because he 
chology of a drafted 
t the ardent desire to 
hology of the guerrilla 
arer springs. 
icular circumstances guer- 
d to serve a less worthy end 
om. In Russia in 1917-18-19 
history and himself no mean 
hypothesis of partisan warfare 


Guerrillas are invariably men who e 
free will. They are not drafted, cons 
called up. They join. And just as 
joins, so may he separate, though i 
he will. The average conscripted 
reason—because he has to: the g 
wills to. He is a man apart; 
man with nothing to spur hi 
“get it over with” is not th 
who drinks from deeper ay 

It is possible that undg 
rilla warfare can be pe 
than that of securing 
V. I. Lenin, a 


theorizer, prop 


similar to that of Lawrence, i.e., that national 
rfare was in essence revolutionary and that it 
ent that could be applied by an “op- 
e. The Russians in 1812 were “oppressed,” 
e “oppressed.” The Russians under the 
“oppressed.” What Lenin managed to do was 
idea to a reasonable number of unsuspecting 
; that they would continue to be oppressed under 
ernment but that sponsored by the Bolsheviks. 
buld have to be steeped in Russian history to iso- 
the reasons for Lenin’s success. Perhaps we might 
pare him to one of those who in the old days (pre- 
) offered enticing portfolios of stock which the 
eculative and unwary, eager to improve their lots, 
atched—and lived to regret their hasty action. 
In 1917-18-19 the effects of the Russian guerrillas con- 
buted decisively to the success of the Bolsheviks. Some 
the ideas then suggested by Lenin were studied later by 
hinese, Mao Tze Tung, and a new chapter in the his- 
y of partisan war began to be written in 1936 when 
Communists in the Northwest, under the leadership of 
», were assigned the task of conducting guerrilla op- 
ons against the Japanese. 
ao, who is a well-educated and well-read man, 
elaborated on Lenin’s ideas for the conduct of guerrilla 
operations. The battle history of the Chinese Communist 
ea pcuerrillas proves that Mao’s ideas were sound. He realized 
that effective guerrilla operations could only be conducted 
in a spacious country with relatively poor communica- 
tions. He was as quick as Lawrence to see that there must 
be identification of the guerrilla effort with a “cause,” 
that it must be identified with objectives acceptable to- tte 
people as a whole. a 
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The Japanese generals in North China suffered in pre- 
cisely the same manner as had Napoleon’s marshals in 
Spain and Russia. They could get no information; they 
were in a perpetual fog. At guerrilla headquarters on the 
other hand there was constantly available the very latest 
enemy order of battle for the whole of North China. Jap- 
anese convoys were mined and shot up, their punitive 
columns ambushed and decimated, their messengers cap- 
tured, their supply trains derailed and isolated posts at- 
tacked, bombed out, and burned. Thousands of miles of 
telephone and telegraph wire was cut down and buried in 
fields and the poles were carried off, chopped up and 
burned for firewood. Headquarters were dynamited and 
paymasters robbed. The Chinese guerrillas never pre- 
vented strong Japanese columns from marching anywhere 


r 


they wished nor did they prevent the invader from occu- 
pying major cities. They did harass him so vigorously 
that in desperation he took desperate measures. Among 
these were murdering hostages, torturing captured guer- 
rillas, destroying towns, and issuing proclamations to the 
effect that all those who were not positively pro-Japanese 
were ipso facto communists and would, upon capture, be 
executed. But in spite of all this Japanese forces of less 
than regimental strength did not dare to move in the day- 
time. No Japanese ever moved at night; nothing, includ- 
ing trains and motor trucks, moved at night. 

Mao’s approach to the theory of guerrilla warfare is 
based on the Lenin dialectic—Mao positively states that 
“counter revolutionary” guerrilla operations cannot be 
successful. He naturally refuses to face the fact that in 
a conflict between the ideology of communism as he and 
his friends practice it and that of democracy,, it. is; : the 
adherents of the former who will be the ‘ ‘counter-r¢ ghis: Ss 
tionists.” Mao writes that guerrilla warfare te eK x 4 
in the people. This as has been pointed: bu fms °° 
trolling fact and it must be recognized as such. T : 
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those of the guerrillas are to exterminate small forces of the 
enemy; to harass and weaken large forces; to attack enemy lines 
of communication; to establish bases capable of supporting inde- 
pendent operations in the enemy’s rear; to force the enemy to 
disperse his strength, and to coordinate all those activities with 
those of the regular armies on distant battle fronts.”23 

Mao does not believe that guerrilla warfare can of itself 
be decisive: 

“The concept that guerrilla warfare is an end in itself and that 
guerrilla activities should be divorced from those of the regular 
forces is incorrect.”24 
But he does say that the opposite point of view is equally 


faulty and equally dangerous, and that those who con- 
demn guerrilla activities on the grounds that warfare has 
no other aspects than the purely orthodox have failed to 
appreciate the relationship that should exist between guer- 


rillas and the regular forces: 

“We believe it can be stated this way: ‘Guerrilla operations dur- 
ing the anti-Japanese war may for a certain time and temporarily 
become its paramount feature, particularly insofar as the enemy’s 
rear is concerned. However, if we view the war as a whole there 
can be no doubt that the regular forces are of primary importance 
because it is they alone who are capable of producing the deci- 
sion. Guerrilla warfare assists them in producing this favorable 
decision. Orthodox forces may under certain conditions operate 
as guerrillas, and the latter may under certain conditions develop 
to the status of the former. Both guerrilla forces and regular 
forces have their respective development and their proper combi- 
nations,’ 25 
It is impossible to improve upon Mao’s summation of 
guerrilla tactical doctrine: 

“The movements of guerrilla troops must be secret and of su- 
pernatural rapidity; the enemy must be taken unawares and the 
action entered speedily. There can be no procrastination in the 
28Yu Chi Chan—Mao Tze Tung. 
24Tbid. 

25] bid. 
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execution of plans; no assumption of a passive defense. . . . The 
basic method is the attack in a violent and deceptive form. It is 
profitable only to launch and push an attack with maximum 
speed.”26 

Mao’s theories and doctrines of guerrilla war stood up © 


well and regardless of the judgments that history, or his 
own people may eventually register against him, it must 
be acknowledged that his contribution to the philosophy 
of guerrilla action has been profound and will be lasting. 


® In 1940-41 the German armies invaded the Ukraine 
and the Baltic provinces of the USSR. The people wel- 
comed the Germans as deliverers and came to them bring- 
ing bread and salt, traditional symbols of hospitality. 
The German reply to this simple gesture was torture, 
hanging, and shooting. Even Goebbels recognized that 
in this policy of the Gestapo a major and irreparable 
error had been made! But the Fuehrer, with a stupidity 
that exceeded that of Napoleon, had publicly decreed that 
the Russians were to be made the slaves of the greater 
Reich. And the Russian people began to fight, perhaps 
not because they did not fear the satraps in Moscow, but 
because they feared the more transportation and enslave- 
ment, or extermination. And they aided the Red armies 
to drive the Germans from the soil of Russia. The general 
extent of partisan aid to the Russian armies is a matter 
of historical record; without it the Red armies could not 
have achieved the rapid successes they did when they 
went over to the general offensive after Stalingrad. The 
familiar pattern of guerrilla action was repeated on a 
vast scale, and the Germans had no solution of either a 
political or military nature, for the disaster that engulfed 
them. 
Ill 

@ IN THE RECORDS of our own wars we may find fur- 
ther examples of the fundamental concepts that must be 
applied if there is to be success in partisan operations. 
Three of the greatest leaders in the history of guerrilla 
warfare were Americans: Francis Marion, the “Swamp 
Fox,” John S. Mosby, Col, C.S.A., and BrigGen John 
Hunt Morgan, C.S.A. While one cannot be sure that T. E. 
Lawrence had studied their operations there is some rea- 
son to believe that he was not entirely unacquainted with 
Mosby’s theories and exploits, for Lawrence, like Col 
Mosby, was a student of history and an avid reader, and 
was familiar with the Virginia campaigns of the Ameri- 
can Civil War through Henderson’s standard work on 
Jackson. 

The first of the three was the Revolutionary hero. Those 
who were present at the birth of Francis Marion would 
perhaps not have foretold a martial future for him; the 
baby was “not larger than a New England lobster and 
might easily enough have been put into a quart pot.” 
Marion grew up in South Carolina and had little formal 
schooling. He was a farmer—as one of the old histories 


26[bid. 








puts it “he followed the pursuits of agriculture”—which 
leads one to believe that he was not one of the heirs of a 
rich planter. In 1759, at the age of 27, he joined a regi- 
ment raised to fight the Cherokees, who were then ravag- 
ing the borders of the Carolinas. For two years he served 
and in the course of these hostilities stored away in his 
mind much that was later to be put to good use against 
the British. 

When the Revolution broke out Marion immediately 
accepted a commission in the Second South Carolina 
Regiment. By 1780 he had seen enough of the war to 
realize that the Continentals were overlooking a very 
profitable field—that of partisan warfare. Accordingly he 
sought and obtained permission to organize a company 
which at first consisted of 20 ill-equipped men and boys. 
The appearance of this group, with a heterogeneous as- 
sortment of arms and in ragged and poorly fitting cloth- 
ing, provoked considerable jesting among the regulars 
of Gen Gates, but Marion’s men were not long in proving 
that the appearance of a combat soldier—particularly if 
he is a guerrilla—is not always a reliable criterion of his 
fighting abilities. 


# Manrton’s guerrilla activities in South Carolina soon 
began to tell heavily on the British and most seriously 
inconvenienced Cornwallis, whose plans were continually 
disrupted by them. [It was this British general (who 
later surrendered at Yorktown) who gave Marion his 
nom de guerre, “The Swamp Fox,” by which he is re- 
membered by generations of Americans.] His tactics 
were those which all successful guerrilla leaders who fol- 
lowed him were to apply. Operating with the greatest 
speed from inaccessible bases which he changed frequent- 
ly, he struck his blows in rapid succession at isolated gar- 
risons, convoys, and trains. His information was always 
timely and accurate, for the people supported him. 

The British, unable to cope with Marion, branded him 
a criminal, and complained bitterly that he fought neither 
“like a gentleman” nor “a Christian,” a charge similar to 
those which orthodox soldiers when stung by tactics they 
cannot successfully counter are wont to apply in all lands 
and in all wars to such ubiquitous, intangible, and deadly 
antagonists as Francis Marion. 

A cause? He had it, and because it was the cause of 
the people they supported him, fed him, protected him, 
and supplied him with information. Perfect intelligence, 
speed, surprise, and the ability to suit his measures to his 
means, and to extract maximum return from his combina- 
tions were the distinguishing characteristics of his op- 
erations. They produced upon the British the moral and 
physical effects he sought and contributed heavily to the 
final victory in the South and to that of our country. This 
was appreciated at the time, for Marion was highly hon- 
ored in the young nation and the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral was bestowed upon him. 

Bryant, in The Song of Marion’s Men, wrote one verse 
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that showed that he had a better understanding of guer- 
rilla tactics and psychology than many who have followed 
more martial pursuits: 


“Woe to the English soldiery, 
That little dreads us near! 

On them shall come at midnight 
A strange and sudden fear; 
When, waking to their tents on fire 
They grasp their arms in vain, 
And they who stand to face us 
Are beat to earth again; 

And they who fly in terror deem 
A mighty host behind, 

And hear the tramp of thousands 
Upon the hollow wind.” 


@ Joun Mossy, a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, a lawyer and a student of history, began his career 
in the American Civil War as a soldier in a cavalry com- 
pany that in the spring of 1861 was assigned to the First 
Virginia Cavalry under the command of Col J. E. B. 
Stuart. In the course of the first year Mosby proved him- 
self to be a man of more than ordinary judgment and in- 
telligence and a scout of courage and initiative. Stuart 
kept his eye on the ex-lawyer and he was soon commis- 
sioned. 

Mosby wanted to commence partisan operations in 
1862 and tried to prevail upon Stuart to give him a few 
men and let him go to work on Pope’s communications. 
That general had issued an order that fired Mosby’s im- 
agination. When Pope came east he announced that when 
he was in the west he had seen only the backs of his 
enemies; that he believed in looking to the front and let- 
ting the rear take care of itself. 


“When I read what Pope said about looking only to his front 
and letting his rear take care of itself I saw that the opportunity 
for which I had longed had come. He had opened a promising 
field for partisan warfare and had invited, or rather dared, any- 
body to take advantage of it. The cavalry at Richmond was doing 
nothing but picket duty and ‘quiet to quick bosoms is a hell.’ So 
I asked Stuart for a dozen men to make the harvest where the 
laborers were few, and to do for Pope what he would not do for 
himself, take care of his rear and communications for him. . . . I 
was sure then—I am surer now—that I could make Pope pay as 
much attention to his rear as his front and that I could compel 
him to detail most of his cavalry to guard his long line of com- 
munications, or turn his commissary department and rear over to 
me—which would have been perfectly satisfactory to me. . . . 
Breaking communications is the chief work of a partisan—it de- 
feats plans and starts confusion by destroying supplies, thus 
diminishing the offensive strength of an army. Judged in the 
light that is now before us it looks strange that I was refused.”27 

Finally some months later and after a series of vicissi- 


tudes (including capture and exchange) that are not rele- 
vant to this story Mosby prevailed upon Stuart to give 
him 15 men to carry out raids on Union communica- 
tions, “to threaten and harass the enemy.” 

He began the career that may well be taken as the 
model for all partisan commanders in January, 1863, and 
immediately began to produce results. 

“An English officer, Colonel Percy Wyndham, a soldier of for- 


27Memoirs of Colonel John S. Mosby,” pp. 125-126. 
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Mosby decided to capture both Wyndham and BrigGen 
Stoughton, whose troops were supposed to control the 
guerrilla situation in that part of the country, In a dar- 
ing night raid into the General’s headquarters he snatched 
the Brigadier and two of his staff out of a peaceful sleep 
and made off with a large number of prisoners and al- 
most a hundred horses. This incursion so aroused the 
Government that Lincoln sent MajGen Stahel to Virginia 
charged with the mission of putting a stop to Mosby’s 
activities. Needless to say, he was unsuccessful. 

By the late summer of 1863 Mosby’s 15 men had grown 
to five companies, well mounted (on captured horses), 
well armed (with Federal carbines and revolvers) and 
well equipped with saddles, blankets, knapsacks and 
binoculars (furnished by the Quartermaster, USA). 
Mosby was thus able to extend the scope of his opera- 
tons. On the 30th of May the partisan, now a major, had 
the pleasure of derailing and destroying his first train and 
routing the train guard. 


# It was Mossy’s idea that his own activities should 
directly contribute to Lee’s operations in Virginia. He 
wrote that partisans should always work in cooperation 
with, but independent of, an army, and he operated so 


28]bid., pp. 151-152. 
29Tbid., p. 157. 
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that Union commanders were required to subtract re- 
sources of time, men, and energy from the potential they 
might have employed against Lee. His operations in the 
summer of 1863 are typified by this report to J. E. B. 
Stuart, made in July of that year: 

“I sent you in charge of Sergeant Beattie one hundred and 
forty-one prisoners that we captured from the enemy during their 
march through this country. I also sent off forty-five several days 
ago. Included in the number, one Major, one Captain and two 
Lieutenants. I also captured one hundred and twenty-five horses 
and mules, twelve wagons (only three of which I was able to de- 
stroy), fifty sets of fine harness, arms, etc., etc.”3° 

On October Ist he wrote a letter to his wife in which 
he recounted a raid well behind the Union lines into Alex- 
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35 to 50 miles away the next, moving about with 
great rapidity and causing his enemies to spend their time 
and waste their strength “in pursuit of a Jack-o-Lantern.” 
In his memoirs Sheridan wrote that although he had a 
force of approximately 94,000 to Early’s 20,000, the dis- 
parity was actually nowhere near as great as it seemed, 
for his excess of 74,000 was cancelled by the incidental 
demands of protecting his supply trains and lines of com- 
munication and preventing raids into Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania! By the Union commander’s own admission, 
Mosby was immobilizing 70,000 troops urgently needed 
to crush Early, out-flank Lee, and thus to conclude the 
war! 


#® No courier could get through with urgent military 
despatches without an escort of 500 men; a convoy of 
supplies needed several thousand. But Mosby was not in- 
timidated by numbers. He continued to capture couriers, 
to ambush convoys, to derail trains, to tear up track, and 
to prevent resumption of the rail service he had inter- 
rupted. Finally Custer, one of Sheridan’s subordinates, 
in desperation, made the mistake of executing seven of 
Mosby’s men. Mosby, after much reflection, replied in 
kind and sent a letter to Gen Sheridan which closed with 
this paragraph: 

“Hereafter, any prisoners falling into my hands will be treated 
with the kindness due to their condition, unless some new act of 
barbarity shall compel me, reluctantly, to adopt a line of policy 
repugnant to humanity.”33 
Thereafter, no more of Mosby’s captured troopers were 
murdered. 

It is not possible here to describe more of Mosby’s ex- 
ploits. They are inimitably recited in his memoirs from 
which the quotations that appear have been drawn. On 
first reading them, one is inclined to doubt the Colonel’s 
estimate that he had at one time effectively immobilized 
two-thirds of Sheridan’s available troops. But the Union 
General gave him credit for an even higher percentage. 

Let Mosby describe in a short sentence how he did it: 


“A small force moving with celerity and threatening many points 
on a line can neutralize a hundred times its own number.”34 
This man was a true master of partisan warfare, and 


U. S. Grant was not the first, nor will he be the last, to 
recognize the fact. 

It may be argued that John Hunt Morgan was not a 
partisan leader, and in the strict interpretation of that 
word perhaps he was not. He did not base in occupied 
territory as Marion and Mosby did and his cavalry was 
during most of the war considered a part of the cavalry 
of the army commanded first by Johnston and later by 
both Beauregard and Bragg. The independent command 
for which Morgan always yearned came to him only 
when the war was almost over and circumstances pre- 
vented him from doing what he might have done earlier 
if he had been allowed a free hand. 


33Tbid., p. 303. 
34Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Vol. Il, p. 148. 
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Morgan considered himself a “raider” and the South 
regarded him the Francis Marion of the Confederacy. In 
the North he was variously labelled a partisan, a guer- 
rilla, a horse thief, a robber, and a murderer by news- 
paper editors and the public at large in whose lexicon 
these terms seemed to be synonymous. 

As is usually the case in partisan warfare, the psycho- 
logical effects of Morgan’s operations, which were to in- 
spire the entire South and to agitate the “loyal” public in 
Kentucky and in the northern states that border the Ohio 
River, were probably of equal importance with their 
military effects. Morgan’s raids, each one of which bore 
the unmistakable stamp of his brilliant military person- 
ality, buoyed up Southern hopes and provided an impetus 
both to recruiting and to the cooperation and support that 
the Southern people extended to the war effort. 

The general pattern of Morgan’s operations were simi- 
lar to that of Mosby in Virginia. He seemed to be every- 
where at one and the same time. 
® In the spring of 1862, with Beauregard’s encourage- 
ment, Morgan created such a furore behind the Union 
lines in Tennessee that Andrew Johnson, the military 
governor of that State, was seriously upset. 

“Such raids as Morgan’s, he pointed out, were undermining the 
Federal successes in larger engagements and inspiring the people 


to greater resistance.”35 
The plaints of the Governor and of Union generals that 


more troops were needed to keep Morgan in check were 
dismissed rather cavalierly in Washington, where the As- 
sistant Secretary of War stated that “all such ‘guerrillas’ 
as John Morgan should be shot without challenge as ene- 
mies of mankind.”’* To this, one of the Federal generals 
replied, pointing out that Morgan’s guerrillas first had to 
be caught—a detail which the Assistant Secretary had 
overlooked. 

On July 4th, 1862, Morgan led 880 officers and men 
out of Knoxville and took the road to Sparta in middle 
Tennessee. His command, 

“a nondescript body of soldiers, some were in uniforms and some 
in jeans, some armed with rifles, some with shotguns and some 
only with clubs. Lack of arms was no great concern, for Morgan 
had promised all should be equipped with rifles and pistols from 
Federal garrisons in Kentucky.”37 

And they were. 

A march of over 100 miles across the rugged Cumber- 
lands behind him, Morgan turned north at Sparta on the 
7th and headed for Tomkinsville, Kentucky, some 70 miles 
from Sparta and a few miles north of the Tennessee line. 
At daybreak on the 9th, he struck, subdued the Federal 
garrison, took 400 prisoners, and destroyed stores valued 
at half a million. In the afternoon he dropped over to 
Glasgow, abut 30 miles to the west, attacked the small 
force there, and destroyed more supplies. Shaping his 


35Morgan and His Raiders, Virgil C. Jones, p. 106. 
36Tbid., p. 107. 
37[bid., p. 116. 
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course to the northeast, Morgan moved rapidly to Leb- 
anon, some 75 miles from Glasgow. En route he stopped 
off long enough to tap into the telegraph circuits, find out 
the disposition of Federal forces, and send off a few false 
messages. 

At dawn on the 11th, Morgan was in front of Lebanon, 
which he assaulted and captured with the usual quota of 
prisoners and supplies. Morgan’s men were now well 
equipped, and the Quartermaster property for which the 
citizens of Lebanon had no use was burned. 

Four days later the raider was in the Bluegrass at Law- 
renceburg, only 15 miles from the State Capital and 
200 miles inside the Union lines. Here those of his men 
not already well mounted “pressed” some of the horses 
for which the district was as famous then as it is now. 

Morgan stopped long enough enroute to Georgetown 
to scoop up a small Federal garrison at Midway, and 
again to tap in on the telegraph circuit for information 
of enemy movements. He sent a number of messages cal- 
culated to set the Federals off on false scents and then 
made his way to Georgetown, where he based for two 
days, recruiting and sending out parties to burn bridges 
and harass the Federals. By this time, as may well be 
imagined, the entire Bluegrass was frantic and panic 
spread to Cincinanti. Not much help was forthcoming 
from that quarter as Morgan’s raiding parties operating 
out of Georgetown had burned all the bridges south of 
the Ohio between Cincinnati and Lexington. Seeking to 
confuse the enemy still further, Morgan rode to Cyn- 
thiana, only about 30 miles south of the Ohio River and 
65 miles from Cincinnati. The raiders had covered over 


400 miles since leaving Knoxville. At Cynthiana he had 
quite a fight, drove the garrison out, inflicted 90 casual- 
ties, and took 400 prisoners. 


On the morning of July 19th, Morgan passed through 
Paris, 16 miles south of Cynthiana, and by midnight had 
reached Richmond. In 39 hours his command had cov- 
ered more than 80 miles, fought a pitched battle, and had 
suffered 37 casualties, of whom but eight were killed in 
action! From Richmond he rode almost due south for the 
Kentucky line and Sparta. He had left Tennessee with 
900 men. He returned with 1200. He had killed and 
wounded hundreds of Federals, captured and paroled a 
thousand, destroyed several million dollars’ worth of 
stores, torn up scores of miles of track and burned a 
dozen bridges. He suffered less than 100 casualties. 


@ Morcan spent mid-August profitably in the vicinity 
of Gallatin in north central Tennessee. After entering 
Gallatin and surprising the entire Federal garrison which 
he took as prisoners, Morgan and Ellsworth, his telegraph 
operator, proceeded to the telegraph office. Here Ellsworth 
immediately began despatching trains, and ordered one of 
Gen Buell’s supply trains from Kentucky to proceed at 
once to Gallatin. When it steamed in it was captured, 
thoroughly looted, and burned. The railroad was then 
torn up and a tunnel so completely wrecked that it was 
impassable for weeks, which greatly incommoded Gen 


Buell. 


It was about this time that the VIDETTE, a newspaper 
published by Morgan and edited by a New Yorker named 
Gordon Niles, made its first appearance. This forerun- 
ner of the STARS AND STRIPES and YANK was not designed 
primarily to amuse the troops, but as a propaganda me- 
dium, and as such may be considered one of the original 
contributions of John Morgan to the type of warfare in 
which he excelled. 

In late August and early September of 1862 the inva- 
sion of Kentucky by Kirby Smith from the east and Brax- 
ton Bragg from the south began. It is not germane to this 
discussion to describe the campaign, which failed both 
because of Bragg’s fatal indecision and the speed with 
which Buell reacted to the threat of an invasion of Ohio 
implicit in the situation. Buell moved rapidly north to 
Louisville, Bragg fell back from Lexington into Tennessee. 
And as Buell cautiously followed Bragg, Morgan set upon 
the Federal communications 


“Trains bearing supplies for Buell’s arm were wrecked or cap- 
tured, stretches of the track were torn up and bridges were de- 
stroyed. Morgan was like a force whose presence could be felt 
but never seen,”38 


Here we will leave “the Great Morgan,” a Brigadier 
General, honored in Army orders, thanked by the Con- 
gress of the Confederacy, the idol of the South, for 
enough has been told to indicate the nature of his opera- 


38]bid., p. 116. 
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tions. Morgan moved rapidly and surely. He counted on 
surprise and usually achieved it. Operating deep in the 
enemy’s rear, he spread consternation far and wide. When 
he was captured on his famous Ohio raid, the North 
heaved an editorial sigh of relief and the Southern press 
gave itself over to lamentations. More than he perhaps 
realized, the personality of John Hunt Morgan and the 
method of his operations reflected the spirit of the South. 
That spirit was by no means crushed when Morgan was 
captured, but it had lost a symbol, and in warfare—par- 
ticularly warfare of a partisan nature—symbols are im- 
portant. 
IV 

@ Aw anatysis of the hostilities in which guerrilla ac- 
tion has been a major factor reveals at least three impor- 
tant constants. The first of these is that in an ideological 
war partisan activities are usual and general. They have 
occurred in all such wars, and they must be anticipated. 
The second is that the problem of nation-wide guerrilla 
war is not amenable to a solution purely military in char- 
acter. Finally, partisans can play a major role, if not the 
major one, in an ideological struggle. The combatant 
who in the future neglects these lessons of history does 
so at his own peril. 

Modern arms and techniques have greatly increased the 
capabilities of partisans, but will make no radical changes 
in methods of operation. These continue to be (as they 
have always been) to spread consternation in the rear of 
the enemy, to mystify and deceive him, to strike at unex- 








pected times in unexpected places and by every other 
means to damage him physically and morally, and to un- 
balance him psychologically. Guerrillas do not, can not 
and should not stand and fight. They strike at times and 
places of their own choosing, planning their blows only 
after careful analysis of all available information of the 
enemy. Guerrillas never grope in the dark; they leave 
that to the orthodox opponent. 

Light aircraft, including helicopters, will be particu- 
larly valuable for supply of guerrilla forces. Powerful ex- 
plosives, shaped charges, and light rocket-firing weapons 
make it possible for small groups to attack and destroy 
heavy installations, such as structures of steel and rein- 
forced conrete, that their predecessors were unable to 
cope with. Propaganda facilities which have been greatly 
improved by such things as light mobile presses make it 
easier than it has previously been for partisans to stage 
full dress propaganda offensives among the people. 

Partisan operations are capable of redressing an un- 
balanced situation in respect to available military man- 
power. Ten thousand partisans organized into a number 
of columns can easily tie up 10, 20, or 30 times 
their own number of regular troops. Radio makes pos- 
sible concerted partisan effort in widely separated areas. 
It also insures close strategic and tactical coordination 
between conventional and partisan forces and provides a 
means for the uninterrupted flow of information. 

Anti-partisan operations embrace political, economic, 
and psychological measures, as well as those of a military 
nature. Indeed, the latter are of the least significance. The 
basis of partisan operations is in the people, or at least in 
a proportion of them. It becomes the first task then to 
win away important segments of this support, a task which 
requires correct policies in the three fields named. These 
policies will also make it possible to recruit one’s own 
partisans, who should constitute the major part of the 
anti-partisan forces. 

Partisans must be beaten at their own game. This 
means that mobile columns must be the primary military 
agency. These columns should be equipped with the 
lightest weapons consonant with delivery of maximum 
fire effect. The 60mm mortar and the light machine gun 
would probably be the heaviest organizational weapons 
carried. Light radios of varying ranges and characteris- 
tics will of course be essential. 

These columns cannot be dependent upon supply trains; 
supply, replacement, and evacuation must be carried out 
by aircraft so that the columns need not be tied to a base. 
All equipment must be transportable by light aircraft and 
helicopters in order that an entire column may be moved 
from place to place within its operating area with the 
greatest possible rapidity. Two or three anti-partisan 
“flying columns” of several hundred men each would thus, 
even if operating in an area of one hundred miles square, 
never be out of mutually supporting distance. 
Anti-partisan columns cannot be transferred from one 
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area to another and be expected to operate effectively un- 
til some time has elapsed after they have entered a new 
area. They must learn an area of operations so that they 
know it as well as do the partisans themselves. Accurate 
maps are the first requirement and air photos provide 
means for rapid and accurate map-making. 

Too much centralization of control over operations of 
anti-partisan columns must be avoided. There will be 
times when coordination of their efforts will be both de- 
sirable and necessary, but this should be a flexible pro- 
cedure. Operational rigidity can result only in disaster. 


@ PassivE measures have never proven satisfactory. 
Cordon and blockhouse systems require an expenditure 
of time, men, materials, and money that is not consonant 
with the military return. The dispersion of troops with 
resultant immobilization of large numbers of men is to be 
avoided. In certain limited areas the use of such a sys- 
tem may be indicated. Again, the policies of flexibility 
and mobility must not be violated. 

The measures adopted by a commander charged with 
the suppression of partisan activities in a given district 
must be consistent with the end in view—pacification. 
The destruction of towns, barns and dwellings, the dev- 
astation of crops, the seizure of innocent people as hos- 
tages, all these are of no avail. They have been tried and 
found wanting. They do not produce results but serve 
only to inflame the countryside and to produce more guer- 
rillas. The policy of judgment of guilt because of asso- 
ciation is likewise erroneous and will boomerang. Never 
in the history of partisan warfare has such a policy had 
any effect other than to cause more determined resistance. 

Captured partisans are entitled under generally recog- 
nized “laws of war” to receive the same consideration 
that is accorded other prisoners. If a commander sum- 
marily executes them, which Napoleon’s generals in 
Spain, the Germans in Russia, Custer in Virginia, and 
the Japanese in China did, he must prepare for repayment 
in kind—he will deserve it, and will receive it, with in- 
terest compounded, for the partisans may be expected to 
have under their control mure of his men than he will of 
theirs. A commander’s policy in this regard should be to 
win over captured partisans. This has been done in the 
past, and can be done in the future. 

The experiences that the armed forces of this country 
have had in combating guerrillas have been inconsequen- 
tial and cannot be considered valid if applied to other 
than relatively small nations with undeveloped technolo- 
gies and in which only the most primitive form of guer- 
rilla action is possible. The Philippines, Nicaragua, San 
Domingo, and Haiti all fall into this category. Each of 
these areas was almost totally undeveloped; each was iso- 
lated with relative ease; in none were guerrillas properly 
equipped, organized, or led. And yet the campaigns in 
each of them assumed considerable proportions, and ab- 
sorbed a great deal more military energy than would 
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have been necessary had there been a sound operational 
concept. No such concept was evident in Nicaragua for 
example, where a few hundred poorly equipped “Sandi- 
nistas” made monkeys out of thousands of Marines and 
native troops for six years. There were isolated instances 
of success, which occurred when local commanders ap- 
plied political, economic, and psychological weapons to 
the problem, or when they made themselves more mobile 
than the guerrillas. However, no district in Northern 
Nicaragua was “pacified” by military means alone. 

It is abundantly clear that the problem posed by guer- 
rilla operations on a vast scale is not susceptible to a 
military solution that is completely divorced from politi- 
cal reality. But given a reasonable political basis, military 
operations can be productive if they are properly planned 
and executed by ingenious and imaginative leaders. In 
planning them, commanders of tomorrow must turn to 
the past for illumination of the problem. An abundant 
literature both official and unofficial undoubtedly exists on 
the subject of partisan activities in World War II. This 
awaits careful study and analysis, the results of which 
should be made available without further delay. 

Recognition that a major problem exists must precede 
any such undertaking; there is no evidence that guerrilla 
action in a major war of the future has received such rec- 
ognition. But to bring a future war to a successful con- 
clusion requires more than mere recognition of the prob- 
lem posed by partisan activities such as those that seem 
certain to occur. It requires serious study of all available 
historical experience, and the formulation therefrom of 
realistic and flexible doctrine. US # MC 
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One of the most powerful radio stations in the 
world will be added to the Voice of America when 
the Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks completes its 
installation at Tangier, North Africa, for the State 
Department. Construction began in mid-July 1949, 
and is expected to be completed by 1 October 1950. 
The station will comprise a receiver plant and a 
transmitter plant, to be located several miles apart 
in the International Zone of Tangier. The trans- 
mitter plant will include four 100,000-watt trans- 
mitters and two 50-000-watt transmitters. The new 
government-owned station will be equipped to trans- 
mit programs to Northern Europe, the Balkans and 
the Near East. 


A new camera which will take photographs at the 
rate of 100,000,000 frames per second is being used 
by the Army Ordnance Department for recording 
shock and detonation waves in the study of ex- 
plosives, the Department of the Army announced 
recently. The camera photographs waves which 
move at a velocity of 8000 meters per second, or 
about 18,000 mph. It is expected to help materially 
in the future design and development of war weap- 
ons. but may also be put to use for the study of 
detonation knock in internal combustion engines. 
The ultra high speed action is obtained by use of a 
framing grid and a rotating mirror. The framing 
grid is a focal plane shutter which consists of a 
series of paralled, narrow, optically clear slits, cut 
at uniform intervals through an opaque plane. The 
width of the slit determines the exposure time and 
the ratio of space width to slit width determines’ the 
number of independent frames. 





The Fairchild XC-120 Pack plane, revolutionary 
new military cargo plane which features a detach- 
able fuselage, is now being tested by the U.S. Air 
Force. The new Fairchild plane applies the trailer- 
truck principle to air transportation. Its fuselage, 
or “pod” can be quickly detached from the plane- 
carrier and left on the ground for unloading, while 
the plane itself flies away for another pre-loaded 
fuselage. The XC-120 is expected to supply answers 
to many of the toughest problems of military 
logistics and be a major step forward in making 
Army forces entirely airborne. The 2,700 cubic 
foot detachable cargo compartment can carry up 
to 20,000 pounds, and the complete aircraft has a 
maximum gross take-off weight of approximately 
64,000 pounds. 


Entombment of the World War Il Unknown 
Serviceman will take place on Memorial Day, May 
30, 1951, in a concrete vault under the resting place 
of the Unknown Soldier of World War I at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, according to plans an- 
nounced recently by the Department of Defense. 
The sarcophagus which now marks the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier will serve in the future to 
designate both graves. The inscription on the Tomb 
will be changed from “Here rests in honored glory 
an American Soldier known but to God” to “Here 
rests in honored glory members of the American 
Armed Forces of the World Wars known only to 


God.” 


Six 158-foot U. S. Navy landing ships are being 
overhauled at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, 
Bremerton, Washington, prior to transfer overseas 
under the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. The 
six vessels, designated by the Navy as LSSLs (land- 
ing ship, support/large), are scheduled for early 
transfer to Indo-China, the Department of Defense 
announced recently. Including the six landing ships, 
a total of 20 U.S. Navy vessels have been either 
transferred or assigned for transfer overseas as 
part of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program to 
date. 














A long range “special mission,” high-speed, high 
altitude photo reconnaissance bomber, the North 
American RB-45C, has successfully completed its 
initial series of test flights and evaluation and ac- 
ceptance tests for the Air Force. Equipped with five 
camera stations, the airplane will serve as a “fly- 
ing” cartographer. Special duty scheduled for the 
RB-45C includes day and night reconnaissance at 
high and low altitudes, charting, mapping, and 
photographing terrain, installations, and other im- 
portant facilities and area. The new airplane has 
a service ceiling of over 40,000 feet and a normal 
tactical radius of over 1200 miles with the use of 
wing tanks. Powered by four J-47A jet engines, the 
aircraft has a speed of 550 mph. The RB-45C has a 
crew of three: pilot, co-pilot, and a navigator. The 
pilot and co-pilot sit in tandem in a pressurized 
cockpit with dual flight controls. 


A powerful new Navy carrier-type attack plane, 
designed to combine the high speed of jet propul- 
sion with the fast takeoff performance of propeller- 
driven aircraft, is under- 
going initial flight tests at 
the Douglas El Segundo, Cal- 
ifornia, plant. Designated the 
XA2D and named the Sky- 
shark, the plane was built for 
the Navy by the Douglas Air- 
craft Corporation. The Sky- 
shark’s 5,500 - horsepower 
twin-turbine engines devel- 
op more horsepower on 
takeoff than any other U.S. 
engine now being flown. 
Equipped with folding wings 
and tailhook assembly for 
carrier operation, the Sky- 
shark may be armed with a 
variety of airborne weapons, 
including rockets, bombs, 
and aerial torpedoes slung 
from wing racks. 
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The Truxton-Decatur Naval Museum, located at 
1610 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., was re- 
cently opened by the Naval Historical Foundation, 
a non-profit body devoted to preserving and 
fostering the story of United States sea power. 
The initial exhibit, to be on display until November, 
1950, features the period in which Commodores 
Truxton and Decatur played such a prominent part, 
that is, the Revolutionary War through the War of 
1812. Commencing in November 1950, a special 
exhibit will feature the Marine Corps’ 175 years of 
service to the Nation. In order for this exhibit to 
depict adequately the various activities and services 
of the Marine Corps, persons having knowledge of 
display items appropriate and available (on a loan 
basis) are requested to write or telephone Mr Joel 
D. Thacker, Historical Division, Headquarters Ma- 
rine Corps, Room 3127 Arlington Annex, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Telephone Republic 7400; Extension 
71473 or 71491. 


Recommendations for decorations for wartime 
acts and services-are again being considered by the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in accordance with the 
time-limit extension granted under Public Law 501, 
enacted by the 81st Congress. This extension was 
granted in order that deserving acts and services 
performed during the period of 7 December 1941 
to 2 September 1945 may be given appropriate 
recognition. All recommendations must be written 
and submitted to reach the respective services prior 


to 3 May 1951. 























# On 8 Decemser, 1949 PENDLETON ISLAND WAS MAN- 
tled with low clouds and a heavy penetrating rain. 
The Commanding General of the Aggressor 4th Fusilier 
Division, General of Division Antunez, stood on Horno 
Ridge at the first light of day. His mission was certainly 
a delicate one, particularly in view of the battered con- 
dition of his Fusiliers. Suddenly the enemy artillery 
opened up and Gen Antunez’ fears seemed confirmed. 
The damnable Marines of the Ist Division were preparing 
to launch an attack. 

The Marine planes smashed in dropping their heavy 
bombs and playing havoc with the 13th Fusilier Regi- 
ment on Antunez’ left flank. The General frowned. Then 
he issued the order to Col Batista providing for the final 
defense of Horno Ridge. 

The front lines in Pulgas Canyon were ablaze with ex- 
plosions from artillery, aerial bombs, and muzzle flash 


from small arms when Gen Antunez climbed into his 
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command car and headed for his command post to the 
North. 

The incident pictured above actually occurred, and 
those zealous followers of the Aggressor maneuver enemy 
can, no doubt, appreciate the efforts which went into cre- 
ating such a situation. The story really begins back in May 
of 1949 when Aggressor first appeared in the lst Marine 
Division. Seven field problems were conducted, all of 
which employed an Aggressor Force, prior to the field 
exercise described in part in the opening paragraphs of 
this article. Each of these problems, however, stemmed 
from the preparation which began in May. 

The S-2 Section, 1st Marines, was a beehive of activity 
then. The draftsmen spent long hours drawing and color- 


The author, who commanded the Aggressor force men- 
tioned in this article, is attached to the Reserve Liaison 
and Training Headquarters at Camp Pendleton. 








An Aggressor Force — the 


Division’s landing on Pendleton 


ing the “Know Your Enemy” charts which were used to 
further the training part of the program. Maps, posters, 
‘ sketches, and training aid charts were designed and built. 
Demonstrations were rehearsed in order to sell the idea 
to Private Joe Blow. 

A quick run to the reclamation and salvage section of 
Marine Barracks provided 10 complete summer service 
uniforms. For a couple of days the personnel from the 
§-2 Section were distinguished from their contemporaries 
in the battalion by virtue of their green hands, the re- 
sultant effect from dipping the clothing in buckets of 
green dye. The program itself was ready for presentation 
to the line companies in July, but the training schedule 
and rifle range requirements necessitated a delay until 
August. 


® Tue lecture was first presented to the Reserve Off- 
cers Intelligence School, and it proved to be exceptionally 
well received by them. The reserve officers were called upon 
to offer constructive criticism of the two hour lecture- 
demonstration period, and their comments served to im- 
prove the lecture considerably. It is my intention to 
discuss the relationship of Aggressor to the Reserve 
Training Program in later paragraphs. 

IstLt Franklin R. Chambers, then Company Com- 
mander, Co A, lst Marines, was practically shanghaied 
into the office of the S-2 Section and exposed to a rapid 
and unrelenting sales talk on the advantages of utilizing 
an Aggressor Force. He promptly offered to expose his 
company to the lecture-demonstration and to a company 
problem involving a token Aggressor Force. 

The lecture portion of the program deals with the 
historical background and development of the Aggressor 
Republic, their tactics, weapons, and organization, and 
method of employment by the Marine Corps. (This in- 
formation was well covered by 2dLt Charles H. Dean, 
Jr. in his article Beware the Green Triangle which ap- 
peared in the December issue of the MARINE Corps Ga- 
ZETTE.) The demonstration consisted of meeting an 
Aggressor Fusilier clad in a uniform and a second dem- 
onstration in which the capture, search, and interrogation 
of a prisoner were brought out in detail. The true test of 
any instruction is in the fruit it bears, and the extremely 
professional handling of prisoners in later problems indi- 
cated that the lessons were well learned. The men from 
Co A seemed to enjoy the lecture and evidenced their 
desire to get their hands on an Aggressor during the 
problem. 


13th Fusiliers — greeted the 
Island 
interest were added to what might have been a 
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Ist Marine 


last December. Realism and 


routine maneuver. 


The S-2 Section was augmented by a few personnel 
from other staff sections and numbered about 10 when 
it took the field to operate against the rifle company. 
All hands wore the green uniform of Aggressor and the 
appropriate unit designation on their collars and shoul- 
ders. Since a company problem lacks the intelligence 
network found in any larger organization, the documents 
fed into the situation were limited in nature and pri- 
marily served the purpose of testing the search methods 
practiced by the Marines. 


® Despite the doctrine of employing no less than one 
Aggressor to six of the opposition, the earlier stages of 
using Aggressor in the Marine Corps found us with a 
shortage of personnel and frequently a skeleton force 
was employed. 

The enthusiasm displayed by the men of Co A when 
they assaulted the final position of Aggressor, and the 
manner in which they consolidated their position was 
sufficient reward for the hours of work which had pre- 
ceded the problem. Co C was next on the agenda, and 
after the same lecture-demonstration they, too, succeeded 
in vanquishing their Aggressor enemy. 

After the pleasing results of the two company problems, 
it was only natural that the battalion should seek out the 
enemy and attempt to destroy him. In order that all 
hands would have sufficient familiarity with their enemy, 
the lecture was presented twice more to include Co B 
and Hq Co. The force was increased to 40 men, and 
their armament grew from one machine gun and nine 
M-ls to four machine guns and 36 M-ls. Camouflage 
utilities were procured and have since proved to be more 
feasible than the dyed khaki used earlier. 

During the course of the Battalion exercise, psychologi- 
cal warfare leaflets were dropped on the advancing Ma- 
rines from an Aggressor plane, an OY, but were found 
to have little or no results. Aggressor did, however, take 
numerous prisoners, but these were men who played the 
game and surrendered only when they were outnumbered 
and surrounded. Several prisoners were fed into the 
enemy in logical situations, and their documents and 
stories served to give the S-2 the picture of the Ag- 
gressor defenses. 

The regular S-2 was busy directing the Aggressor 
Force and was temporarily replaced. 

His replacement and his section were completely in the 
dark with regard to the enemy unit identification and sit- 
uation when the exercise was begun. By the time night 
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Information to be given after capture is rehearsed. 


had fallen, the picture was fairly complete, however, and 
shortly after midnight, when the exercise secured, the 
S-2 had all of the information he could have been ex- 


pected to procure. 


® AccREssor later appeared on the scene against the 
2nd Battalion, 5th Marines, on two occasions, and against 
the Ist Battalion, 5th Marines at San Nicholas Island. 
During each of these exercises many lessons were learned 
which have added te the effectiveness of Aggressor on 
subsequent operations. The 5th Marines encountered a 
stubborn enemy in November and by skillful employment 
of tanks managed to destroy the Aggressor Force. 

The biggest exercise was yet to come. The seven pre- 
vious exercises had served to work out the bugs in the 
umpiring system, the vital communication networks of 
Aggressor, and the sometimes nearly-fatal supply prob- 
lems. With this experience the job was simplified for 
putting the 4th Fusilier Division in the field. On 1 
November, 1949 a semi-permanent Aggressor cadre was 
formed, consisting of one officer, two staff NCOs, and 
seven enlisted men. Their job was to organize the troops 
to be attached at a later date, to prepare documents and 
stories, and to train for eventual capture by the Division. 

By the middle of November 106 men and six officers 
were attached to the Aggressor cadre. Three trucks and 
two jeeps were made available to them. They were given 
their own barracks and storeroom and operated as a 
completely separate unit. 

The period preceding the actual operation was spent in 
requisitioning supplies, preparing defensive positions, 
belting ammunition, building targets for the live firing 
phase of the field exercise, training in Aggressor doctrine, 
and rehearsing the planned scheme of maneuver. The 
rehearsal is probably the most important part of the en- 
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tire preparation. Despite failures of communications 
equipment, changes in plan or maneuver by the opposi- 
tion, or any of the hundred and one little things which 
serve to disorganize this type of Aggressor Force, the 
exercise will work out with clock-like precision IF the 
privates know the overall plan. 

The general situation was prepared by Umpire Direc- 
tor Headquarters under the direction of BrigGen E. A. 
Craig, very capably assisted by LtCol J. L. Stewart. For 
purposes of the exercise, Pendleton Island was created, 
bounded on the West by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
South by the actual Santa Margarita River (simulated 
Pacific Ocean). The Aggressor Forces present consisted 
of the IX Corps, composed of the 10th Motorized Divi- 
sion and the 3lst Composite Brigade in the vicinity of 
Riverside, the 4th Fusilier Division in the Southern sec- 
tor near Camp Pendleton, and the 54th Aggressor Air 
Group attached to Corps. For purposes of this article we 
are concerned only with the 4th Fusilier Division and 
elements of the Air Group. 

Although the 2nd and 3rd Marine Divisions were in- 
cluded in the exercise (on paper), the discussions of the 
exercise will deal only with the Ist Division. The Ist 
Division mission was to make an amphibious assault land- 
ing on the specially-created beaches in the Chappo Flats 
area, seize certain objectives, and push rapidly to the 
North to capture the high ground overlooking San Ono- 
fre Canyon and Highway 101. The nature of the exer- 
cise required the division staff and subordinate staffs to 
prepare the innumerable plans required for loading and 
off-loading for an amphibious landing despite the fact 
that the landing part of the maneuver was to be conduct- 
ed by motor vehicle. 

The second phase of the exercise consisted of a CPX 
which was controlled by the umpires, some 70 off- 
cers in all, who represented the Division, Camp Pendle- 
ton Marine Barracks, TTU Coronado, and lst MAW. 

The Aggressor Force had little to do with the CPX 
phase of the exercise, and their activities were devoted 
largely to moving truckloads of supplies into the field and 
attending the final briefing prior to the actual conduct of 
the maneuver. When the CPX phase was completed, the 
divisional troops moved into the field to occupy the front 
lines which had been established by the CPX. The Ma- 
rines began to settle down into their positions in the late 
afternoon so that by dark they had tied in their defenses. 


@ CAirornia’s long vaunted reputation for excellent 
weather proved again to be a hoax, and the battlefield 
became a quagmire under the heavy rains which pelted 
the men lying in their foxholes. While the Marines 
grumbled about watery chow and the live firing phase 
to be conducted the following morning, Aggressor was 
busy sending a patrol out with the mission to harass the 
Marines during the night. Sgt Brown, the Aggressor who 
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led the patrol, was aware of 
the necessity of withdrawing 
from the area prior to 0500. 
Any slip-up about withdraw- 
ing could have been fatal, 
since the Aggressor front 
lines were located in the im- 
pact area which was to serve 
the live firing phase. 

The patrol was divided 
into five 2-man groups. They 
roamed far and wide across 
the front of the Division to 
insure loss of sleep for the 
5th Marines. Several small 
fire fights resulted, and at 
the designated time all of 
the Aggressor soldiers in the 
area successfully withdrew. 
Another “mission accom- 
plished” was chalked up for 
the group. 

About 0530 the impact 
area came alive. Gunners 
from the 11th Marines 
opened up with interdicting 
fires. Suddenly an Aggressor 
battery opened fire. First a 
few ranging-in rounds were fired. Then the steady roar 
of “Fire for effect” blasted out from the Aggressor field 
pieces. The alert sound and flash ranging units of the 
llth Marines picked up the location of the Agressor 
battery and-—well you know the results. 

The Aggressor pieces were constructed from surveyed 


. tires, lumber split trails and frame, and stove pipe tubes. 


The finished products were then painted a dull green and 
placed in the impact area. CWO Willie Harrison, the 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal Officer, supervised the plant- 
ing and detonation of our artillery simulators. Gunner 
Harrison and his crew also planted and controlled the 
200 pounds of TNT utilized within the Aggressor posi- 
tions, and directed the emplacement of some 600 firing 
devices (booby traps) and several hundred anti-tank 
mines. In an operation where the scheme of maneuver 
of the Marine force is not strictly limited to definite 
boundaries, an extremely large number of mines and 
booby traps are required. 

Between 0530 and 0700 the artillery fires became in- 
creasingly heavy. Then the speedy Corsairs flashed over 
the scene and thoroughly blasted the targets which had 
been placed there for their benefit. At 0800 the line 
companies moved out. It might be noted at this point 
that a complete Aggressor Fusilier battalion and one com- 
pany from a second battalion were actually represented 
on the field by targets prepared and set up by the Ag- 


to their interrogators. 
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Careful briefing is given to all Aggressors prior to maneuver so that when they 
are “captured” they will be able to give specific and worthwhile information 


Aggressors respond readily to careful questioning. 


gressor Force. Each squad within the unit just men- 
tioned was represented by 10 targets, each of which was 
placed in a shallow foxhole. Machine gun positions were 
indicated by gasoline drums. Artillery pieces consisted 
of the models discussed in preceding paragraphs. Mortars 
were made of target cloth strips. Rear area installations 
were set up and a few dummies were left in the area for 
the purpose of making available to the Division certain 
documents to help build up their picture of the situation. 

The targets took the place of the less-expendable Ma- 
rines who were acting as the Aggressor Force. These 
cardboard Aggressors were from the Ist and 2nd Battal- 
ions of the 13th Fusilier Regiment. An order-of-battle 
officer might state that no such unit exists either within 
the overall Aggressor Army or within the 4th Fusilier 
Division in particular. We merely took the liberty of es- 
tablishing the identity of the missing regiment of the 
Division by assigning it a code number not already in 
use and by giving birth to Col Batista at the age of 47. 
We added to the latter biological miracle the creation of 
certain other individuals, all born in their 20th or 30th 
years, who served as the Colonel’s staff. 


@ NORMALLY new unit identities are furnished by Ag- 
gressor Supreme Headquarters at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
However, since we in the Marine Corps face a different 
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type of Aggressor employment from that met by Army, 
it is necessary for us to take certain liberties with care- 
fully outlined doctrine of Aggressor. By introducing a 
previously unidentified unit, we presented a much larger 
order of battle problem to the Division than could we have 
by utilizing a standard identified unit from FM 30-103. 

Col Batista’s two front line battalions were blasted out 
of their holes by the intense fire from the small arms 
and supporting weapons as the Marine gravel crunchers 
moved across the front. The accuracy of their fires has 
been attested by the number of shot holes appearing in 
the targets after the 5th Marines had advanced across the 
battlefield. When the live firing phase was completed, 
the Marines took an administrative break to clear their 
pieces and turn in all live ammunition. During the break, 
the actual Aggressor force moved into position from their 
safety area well in rear of Horno Ridge. 

A small number of the Aggressor soldiers moved well 
forward in order to act as the remnants of the two bat- 
talions which had been sliced to ribbons in the impact 
area. Two of these men were specially briefed members of 
the Aggressor Cadre. They carried with them the usual 
identity book, copied from those used by the Army Ag- 
gressors, and a great deal of information with regard to 
the disposition and identity of the defending troops. The 
initial order of battle information was fed into the situa- 
tion in this manner, and the skillful questioning by inter- 
rogation teams milked the prisoners of all of the infor- 
mation they had. It is interesting to note that the teams 
were composed of special investigators from the office of 
the provost marshal, each of whom spoke at least one of 
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the languages of Aggressor. We did utilize the services 
of three prisoners who spoke nothing but Spanish during 
their internment, and it was gratifying to see that the Di- 
vision was prepared for our trickery. 

The major portion of the Aggressor defensive troops 
was located on Horno Ridge. During the days preceding 
the exercise, they had spent many long hours mining the 
logical tank approaches to the ridge and planting several 
hundred booby traps. Every fifth AT mine was booby- 
trapped in order to delay the engineer personnel assigned 
to remove the mine fields. The 10 machine guns employed 
by Aggressor were located on the flat ground on the for- 
ward slopes of Horno Ridge with careful emphasis de- 
voted to their fields of fire. During the early stages of 
the attack on their first objective, the Marines were both- 
ered only by the Aggressor artillery and small arms fire. 
The air superiority enjoyed by the Marine Amphibious 
Corps dictated extremely prudent use of VAG-542N, one 
of the two Aggressor night fighter squadrons in direct 
support of the 4th Fusilier Division. (Since no air order 
of battle is available to date, we merely created our own 
for purposes of the problem.) When the Marines ap- 
proached perilously close to the defensive position, sever- 
al of our two-engine aircraft (F7Fs) sneaked in past the 
overhead combat air patrol. They hugged the ground in 
order to evade the American radar and were successful 
in achieving surprise. In the few short seconds available 
before they were mobbed by the CAP they smashed down 
on the advancing Marines. Their flour bombs splattered 
over the front, and Marines dove for the nearest cover. 
The Corsairs forming the CAP jumped them in a matter 
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of seconds, and the sky was streaked with vapor trails 
when the Aggressor fliers poured the coal to their ships in 
an effort to escape the Marine pilots. 

In another departure from normal Army Aggressor 
procedure, the script called for the occupation of Horno 
Ridge by the Division prior to darkness. 

The 6x6s were waiting under cover, the artillery had 
already displaced to the rear, and the troops of the 3rd 
battalion, 13th Fusiliers were ready to pull out. A few 
more of the intended prisoners prepared to fight their 
last ditch stand before capture. Their documents and 
stories were to amplify and complete the picture already 
formed by the enemy. Final preparations were made on 
the ridge itself. Dummies were booby trapped, other 
dummies were equipped with documents, abandoned in- 
stallations checked for the correct details, and then the 
men of the 13th Fusiliers broke contact and embarked 
aboard the waiting trucks. The trucks contained bando- 
liers of ammunition, belted machine gun ammunition, 
water, and rations so that our resupply was completed in 
less than four minutes. As they pulled away in the grow- 
ing dusk they could hear a few scattered shots from the 
defending cadre members who would soon be in the 
hands of the lst Division interrogators. The next de- 
fensive line was organized and preparations were made 
for the night’s activities. 


# Durinc the night a civilian (Aggressor) wandered 
into the Marine lines. He had actually been planted well 
out on a flank before the withdrawal with instructions to 
wait until dark before moving out on his assignment. The 
Cordoba fighters (Aggressor) smashed into the rear areas 
of the lst Division, and the various staff sections learned 
a great deal about finding their way to foxholes during 
blackout conditions. Flour bombs rained down on the 
Marines in place of the wet rain of the preceding night. 
Our jeep-mounted PA system ranged throughout the 
Division area playing combat sound recordings of bomb- 
ing raids and artillery concentrations to add to the 
realism. 

A captain from VAG-542N was unfortunate in having 
his Cordoba fighter forced down in Marine territory and 
shortly after midnight he was brought in by a Marine 
patrol. (This particular prisoner, Cpl LeTondre, was 
loaned to the Aggressor Force by the G-2 Section, Ist 
Marine Air Wing. His knowledge of technical aviation 
terms and his personal research in the background of Ag- 
gressor enabled him to grasp the general situation and his 
specific story in a short period of time. The professional 
manner in which he carried out his assignment indicates 
that future employment of Aggressor should include 
specialist personnel who can speak the technical language 
of their specialty) . 

Aggressor reconnaissance patrols worked into the Ma- 
rine lines and procured much valuable information. One 
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special combat patrol succeeded in locating a tank park 
and destroyed two out of three tanks before it was 
captured. 

During the following day VAG-542N saw increased 
activity. The heavy M-26 tanks rumbled forward and 
pressed the Aggressor defenders back. The capable pilots 
of the fighters, however, managed to sneak under the 
Marine CAP and raised sufficient havoc with the advanc- 
ing tanks to delay them and allow the Aggressor ground 
forces to consolidate their positions. Red smoke grenades 
were set off by the Aggressor Artillery fire markers to 
further slow the advance of the Marines. Green smoke 
grenades, which designated the Marine artillery fire, burst 
around the Aggressor strong points. Overhead the two 
groups of aircraft tangled in a vicious dogfight which 
lasted until the Cordoba fighters were able to break con- 
tact and race to safety. 

They returned shortly, however. At first two planes 
roared over the horizon and were promptly jumped by 
the entire CAP which chased them well into the rear of 
the Division. Within seconds after they disappeared 
from sight, the bulk of the Aggressor air support hit the 
front lines. They cut the advancing Marines to ribbons 
with bombing and strafing runs and as a final insult 
dropped about 1000 psychological warfare leaflets which 
suggested that the Marines surrender. Before the Marine 
CAP returned, hot on the tails of the decoys, the main 
force had completed its job and returned to its home 


field. 


@ THE UMPIRE STAFF included representatives from El 
Toro, of course, and the aircraft casualties for both forces 
were computed according to prearranged rules. Infantry 
casualties were assessed various Marine units by the 
ground umpires. The latter were assigned to all units ‘of 
the Division, down to and including the platoon level. 
Flags were not used, and it was certainly gratifying to 
operate without this unrealistic aspect of the umpiring 
system. 

The script which guided the general line of action of 
the Aggressor Force enabled the umpires to determine the 
approximate number of enemy opposing the Division at 
any one time. It allowed for an increasing number of 
casualties as the situation progressed, but it did not re- 
strict independent action on the part of Aggressor. The 
maneuver enemy must be allowed to exploit any oppor- 
tunities presented for surprise attack, particularly when 
elements of the Division are found to be guilty of tacti- 
cal errors which would invite attack in an actual combat 
situation. 

On the last night of the exercise we sent out four patrols 
of two men each to secure information concerning the 
disposition of the Division troops on the front lines. Our 
patrols were briefed in sufficient time to enable them to 
make a visual and a map reconnaissance prior to darkness, 
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Aggressor private 
points to the loca- 
tion of his unit. His 
diary will provide 
important intelli- 
gence material. 


and their experience proved once again the advisability 
of an early briefing. All four of the patrols made their 
way into the rear areas of the front line battalion, and all 
four returned with extremely valuable information. We 
_pieced together the bits of data they brought back and by 
2300 had a complete picture of the battalion defenses. We 
knew the disposition of the line companies, headquarters 
company, the battalion CP, the location of the listening 
posts, and the sign and countersign. In addition we had 
discovered four different routes into the rear areas of the 
battalion, each of which would take us within a hundred 
yards of the Marines. The plans were laid to coordinate 
a maximum air effort with a full strength infantry attack 
immediately prior to dawn. Unfortunately a command 
decision was passed down the line to secure the exercise 
at midnight. We in the Aggressor Force maintain that 
we would now be chasing the Ist Division somewhere 
south of the border if the attack had not been called off. 

During the critique the usual number of complaints 
with regard to communications failures were aired to one 
and all. We had a somewhat different story to tcll. True, 
we did experience some difficulty, but in each case it was 
the fault of human error rather than the failure of a radio 
set. 

The employment of our SCR 399, AN/VRC 1, TCS, 
one jeep-mounted SCR 608, one jeep-mounted SCR 619, 
seven SCR 300s and seven SCR 536s was extremely satis- 
factory when the sets were properly utilized. We did not 
use any telephones during the exercise, nor is the use of 
a tactical phone net indicated. It would be extremely de- 
sirable to utilize a command net, however, which would 
link Aggressor Headquarters with Umpire Director Head- 
quarters, the Aggressor supply dump, and the SCR 399 
(used to contact El Toro to initiate requests for air 
strikes). Due to the highly mobile nature of the maneu- 
ver enemy, the emergency switchboard would seem to be 
the most adaptable means of maintaining the small num- 
ber of phones required for such a force. 

We used two pack 75s as our artillery and displaced 
the pieces prior to every withdrawal. The use of an actual 
artillery piece lends realism to the displacement phase, 
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but we could well take a tip from the Army and utilize 
some of the pneumatic targets listed in FM 30-104. These 
inflated dummies require only a skeleton crew to operate 
efficiently. The artillery, liaison plane, and tank targets 
appear to be the most desirable for Marine Corps use. 
Reconnaissance Company is well equipped to provide the 
inflation and repair equipment necessary to maintain this 
type of pneumatic target since they are quite similar to 
the neoprene rubberized fabric boats used on amphibious 
reconnaissance missions. 

The foregoing is merely a small part of the effort ex- 
pended to put General of Division Antunez in the field 
against the Ist Marine Division. We included many things 
not discussed in this article such as a street fighting 
phase in Tent Camp #2, the use of Aggressor tactical 
markings on all vehicles, the presence of a liaison umpire 
from each battalion with Aggressor Headquarters, etc. 
The general comments from all hands indicated a “well 
done” and whole hearted acceptance of Aggressor. 


@® Tue Unirep States ARMy created our Aggressor 
Enemy. They are io be congratulated for the exception- 
ally fine job they have done. Although there has been a 
considerable lapse of time since FM 30-101, 102, and 103 
first appeared, we in the Marine Corps have now found 
the Aggressor Force an important benefit toward solving 
the problem of adding realism to the tactical aspects of 
field exercises and of lifting the S-2 from the relegated 
status of special services officer to his rightful position as 
an integral part of the battalion and regimental staff. We 
can progress even further. Why not incorporate a com- 
prehensive Aggressor program into the summer Reserve 
Training Program? Despite the great demands placed on 
the relatively short period of time available for each re- 
serve battalion in our summer camps, we can present a 
brief history of Aggressor and then culminate the two- 
week reserve stay with a field exercise utilizing Aggressor. 
Such a program should add life to reserve training, in- 
crease the FUN of their active duty period, and most of 
all, provide them with the most realistic training they 
have yet received. 

School’s Troops at Quantico have already formed a 
permanent Aggressor Force, the 2nd Marine Division at 
Camp Lejeune is preparing, or has already prepared its 
Reconnaissance Company for the role of Aggressor, and 
I’m happy to add that we 1st Division Marines have made 
a few steps in the right direction also. This current Ag- 
gressor activity leads us to only one conclusion. 


Aggressor soldiers will be hammering at every combat 
unit in the Marine Corps. Their aircraft will make them- 
selves known to all Marines. These men of the green 
triangle will be ruthless and cunning. They will be vicious 
and unrelenting in their war. Watch for them, Marines, 
because you'll be seeing them. US # MC 











Titanium can be forged, turned on a lathe, welded, or cold-worked. 


Titanium—New Metal For Defense 


By IstLt Harries-Clichy Peterson & Robert H. T. Dodson 


Light, strong, stainless, titanium possesses exceptional properties 
for armor plate and for airborne equipment. We have an abundant 
raw material supply, but a cheaper process is needed to get the 
metal out of the ore. 


® WITH GROWING DEMAND FROM THE MILITARY FOR 
lightness and strength in materials, designers and engi- 
neers throughout industry are focusing attention on a 
new metal—titanium. Almost all agree that it has a big 
future, equal to that of aluminum 50 years ago and 
maybe better. 

The reason titanium’s future looks so rosy is simple. 
It has all the characteristics of high-grade steel plus more 


stainlessness and much less weight. What’s more, there 
is no supply problem since titanium ore reserves are vir- 
tually inexhaustible. 

Steel made our country great. Nothing yet matches it 
for strength at low cost. But future military emphasis 
will be on strength at low weight. Aluminum and mag- 
nesium have been the big hope so far, but they have 
serious drawbacks. Corrosion trouble is one. Inferior 


Titanium authors Peterson and Dodson last appeared 
in print in the GazeTTE with International Grab Bag, an 
article on Antarctica, which was in our April 1949 issue. 
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resistance to heat is another. Most serious of all, they are 
not nearly as hard and tough as steel. Titanium promises 
to fill these gaps. 


Not A New Element 


# Dziscoverep far back in 1791, titanium is not a new 
element to chemists. Purifying difficulties and costs, rath- 
er than mineral scarcity, have kept titanium commercially 
obscure. In late 1946, the U.S. Bureau of Mines re- 
leased a circular which explained an improved process 
for purifying titanium and which accredited a number 
of potentially outstanding properties to the metal. This 
finding was quickly and widely publicized by trade jour- 
nals, hailing titanium as “wonder metal.” Companies 
entered a research race towards lower production costs 
and highly speculative alloying of titanium. Research 
has now toned down early guesses that titanium would be 





a sensationally strong material for high-temperature 
work. But at the same time, titanium has been clearly 
proved an outstanding metal for strength combined with 
lightness and corrosion-resistance. Over 100 laboratories 
are in the race for development that promises to rival 
that of aluminum for suddenness of expansion. Titanium 
sales will mount rapidly as the industry steadily evolves 
lower-cost production methods. If basically new purify- 
ing techniques are discovered which lower the price of 
titanium to that of stainless steel, then titanium will dis- 
place that metal as well as gain a good share of the alumi- 
num alloy and steel markets. 


Abundant Supply 


#® ONLy a few metals are as abundant as iron, alumi- 
num, and magnesium. Titanium is one of these. Every 
time you sweep the floor there’s a good chance of collect- 
ing one percent titanium in the dust. It is the fourth most 
abundant structural element, ranking just below alumi- 
num, iron, and magnesium. There is more titanium in the 
earth than copper, zinc, lead, nickel, and tin combined. 
In the long run this means that titanium can blossom out 
into a major structural metal. That is why money is now 
being spent for researchers to improve our knowledge of 
titanium chemistry and metallurgy. 

Although the United States leads in production know- 
how, no country has an “exclusive” on supply of titan- 
ium ores. Titanium deposits are found throughout the 
world. In fact, the principal mineral in which titanium 


Titanium was unaffected after four-months immersion in sea water at Kure Beach, North Carolina. Other metals 
were pitted. Left to right: 52S aluminum, 75ST aluminum, 316 stainless steel, monel, commercially pure titanium. 
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is found, ilmenite, was named after the Ilmen Mountains 
in the Soviet Union, where abundant supplies are located. 
Other known deposits are in India, Malaya, Norway, 
Canada, and the United States. Fortunately for national 
defense, the largest known deposit of all is in Canada. 

Industrialists pioneering the new titanium metals in- 
dustry will not have to set up new mining establishments. 
This is because titanium ores are already being mined 
for a valuable ingredient, titanium-dioxide, which is used 
as a paint pigment. It replaces much of the zinc and lead 
whites formerly used. Each year the domestic paint indus- 
try produces nearly a quarter million tons of titanium 
paint ingredients. DuPont gets its ore supply near Fort 
Blanding, Florida, as well as from imports. National Lead 
mines at Tahawus, near Lake Placid, New York. In cen- 
tral Virginia, titanium ores are mined by American 
Cynamid. Recently Kennecott Copper and New Jersey 
Zinc discovered an extensive titanium orebody at Allard 
Lake, Canada, about 400 miles northeast of Quebec. Be- 
fore World War II when the shipping shortage drove us 
to develop domestic supplies, titanium was obtained 
mostly from Travencore, India. 


Bottleneck In Technology 


® TiraniuM ores sell on the open market at New York 
for about $12-14 per gross ton. The price of the pure 
titanium metal contained in the raw ore figures to the 
“dirt-cheap” amount of .1144c per pound. Yet titanium 
sheet metal costs about $25 per pound, compared to 35c 
for aluminum and stainless steels. Clearly, growth of the 
titanium metals industry is bottlenecked by the high-cost 
of purifying titanium ores. 

In 1910, M. A. Hunter, working for the General Elec- 
tric Company, purified titanium by a highly explosive 
reaction confined inside a steel “bomb.” In 1925, Van- 
Arkel and deBoers, working for the Phillips Lamp Works 
in Holland, discovered another way to purify titanium. 
However, both of these methods were too costly for com- 
mercial production. Finally, during World War II the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines set up an economical technique for 
purifying titanium ores, based on a method discovered by 
William J. Kroll, a citizen of Luxemburg. 

This was the first real break. Pilot plants were set up 
by the Bureau to produce experimental batches of high- 
purity titanium. Evaluation tests revealed that titanium 
is slightly heavier than aluminum, but only 55% the 
weight of steel. Titanium melts at a higher temperature 
than steel. It is harder and tougher than aluminum, but 
before alloying not as hard as steel. Titanium resists 
salt water corrosion far better than all common metals, 
equaling in this respect the noble metal platinum. 

Revelation of these properties triggered sudden interest 
in titanium. Over a dozen multi-million dollar corpora- 
tions began their own investigations. A symposium on 
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Courtesy of E. I. DuPont de N. & Co. 


DuPont’s metal-making process boils away titanium- 
rich chemicals, leaving this unusual sponge form. 


titanium was held by the Office of Naval Research. Du- 
Pont and National Lead began production of titanium 
ingot. Remington Arms and Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation experimented with fabrication. Recently Na- 
tional Lead and Allegheny Ludlum set up a new corpora- 
tion to specialize in titanium: The Titanium Metals 
Corporation of America. 

Taking a broad outlook, Kroll’s process is a good one 
and will put out enough metal for fabricators to become 
familiar with titanium. Nevertheless, the process may 
not be good enough. It’s essentially one of chemical engi- 
neering and differs radically from the old, established 
steel-making techniques. It has many cost handicaps. Ti- 
tanium ores must be extensively treated before they are 
ready for Kroll’s process and then the process is expen- 
sive—it consumes one pound of magnesium for every 
pound of titanium output. In the system used by DuPont, 
purified titanium first appears as a metallic sponge—a 
radical departure from conventional metallurgy! The 
sponge is consolidated into ductile metal by melting and 
casting. The big problem here is that molten titanium 
eats into conventional crucible materials. Here another 
unique technique appears. Some producers solve the 
problem by using a water-cooled copper container be- 
cause molten titanium does not “wet” cold copper. The 
titanium is melted by an electric arc installed in the top 
of the crucible. But imagine the heat loss! It’s like sur- 
rounding a coffee pot with ice and trying to boil the coffee 
with a blow torch. Once cast into ingots, titanium can be 
put through a conventional steel rolling mill. This means 
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Courtesy of E. I. DuPont de N. & Co. 
Sponge-form titanium is melted and cast into ingots. 





that no machinery is needed to shape ingots into useful 
materials such as bars and sheets. 

At this stage in the development it is not certain 
whether production costs can be lowered the desired 
amount by perfection of these present unusual techniques, 
or whether a radically new approach will be needed. Some 
researchers in this country as well as abroad are trying 
to make titanium by electrolysis. It was this simple, low- 
cost method discovered by Charles Hall in America in 
1886 that made aluminum what it is today. Nothing suc- 
cessful has been announced yet, but through the efforts of 
men like Hall the present complicated multi-stage process 


might be shortened. 


Meets New Defense Needs 

@ THE GREAT importance of the Bureau’s findings was 
not so much actual as potential. The revealed properties 
apply to unalloyed, high-purity titanium. Metallurgists 
believe that the addition of small amounts of other ma- 
terials to titanium can double or triple the strength, main- 
tain good ductility, and increase hardness at high tem- 
peratures. Weight or cost would not be increased 
noticeably. By alloying iron to make steel, its strength 
was increased five or six times. What then will alloying 
of pure titanium produce? All that remains to be done 
is to hit upon the right combination of ingredients. 

Much secrecy is maintained by the many companies 
involved in this alloying research race. Allegheny Lud- 
lum, however, has announced alloys attaining a tensile 
strength of 210,000 pounds per square inch with good 
ductility. This is superior to aluminum and stainless steel 
and is comparable to our best high-grade alloy steels. So, 
for strength relative to weight, titanium is in a class by 
itself. 

This asset of high strength/weight ratio plus resistance 
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to salt water corrosion promises that titanium will play 
an important role in serving our defense needs. 

Several significant aspects apply. For one, the price 
of titanium is less important in military applications than 
in private industry. Increased emphasis on airborne 
equipment means that weight reduction will be as im- 
portant in jeeps, small arms, tanks, and so forth as in 
aircraft themselves. Titanium’s amazing stainlessness pays 
off in relieving men from rust prevention and removal 
duties. Since titanium retains its strength better than 
aluminum at elevated temperatures, there will be appli- 
cations in this field. 

Dr E. A. Gee of the DuPont Company has named seven 
potential uses for titanium: 

(1) Aircraft power plants. 

(2) Airframes. 

(3) Pyrotechnics is a good possibility because titan- 
ium powder burns like magnesium but lacks mag- 
nesium’s tendency to misperform due to rust. 

(4) As an alloying metal (mostly in steel). 

(5) Marine uses where resistance to salt water cor- 
rosion is needed. 

(6) Chemical equipment (because of corrosion resist- 
ance). 

(7) Military ordnance. 

For many aircraft applications, replacement of stain- 
less steel or aluminum with titanium can bring about 
weight reductions of 25% to 50%. This can be reflected 
in increased armor, armament, and performance. Being 
tougher than aluminum, titanium would be a good ma- 
terial for propellers and leading edges. Flying gravel, 
dust, and even salt spray can nick and mar a good alumi- 
num finish resulting in poorer performance at high 
speeds and burdensome maintenance. 

In the temperature range 300 to 600 degrees Fahren- 
heit unalloyed titanium is better than either aluminum or 
stainless steel. This is important at future supersonic 
speeds where air friction will heat up aircraft skins. 
Aluminum begins to soften at 300° F and at 600° F. it is 
practically useless. Stainless steel retains strength at ele- 
vated temperatures, but to reduce the severe weight penal- 
ty, skinning must be too thin for practical fabrication and 
maintenance. Titanium is expected to fill the gap. Even 
for conventional transports, there is a problem in getting 
aluminum to stay hard at temperatures needed for ther- 
mal de-icing. Replacement with titanium may solve the 
problem. Present jet turbine blading is made of stainless 
steel, because aluminum is too soft at the high tempera- 
tures involved. Titanium may be suitable for the com- 
pressor blading and enables a substantial weight reduc- 
tion. 

Titanium conducts heat only one eighth as well as 
aluminum. Thus, in the case of aircraft fires or overheat- 
ing, titanium firewalls and engine attachments would offer 
a decided safety advantage. 
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For naval aircraft, titanium’s excellent corrosion-re- 
sistance makes it a most desirable material for floats and 
all external structural members. Titanium aircraft skins 
would not even have to be washed off with fresh water 
following a dip. Use of titanium would greatly reduce 
maintenance and inspection time, for there would be no 
danger of parts weakening through salt water attack. 

Lightness and lack of rusting make titanium highly de- 
sirable for airborne infantry equipment. Titanium mess 
gear would be lighter to carry about and being stainless 
would eliminate worry that neglected gear might rust up. 
And if you were forced into a long march under water 
discipline, you would appreciate the better taste of water 
carried in a titanium canteen. Not only would there be 
a slight weight reduction, but stainless titanium would 
not be like steel or plastic canteens in spoiling the taste 
of water. This is especially true when halizone tablets 
have been used. The chlorinated water affects ordinary 
metal canteens. 
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Jeeps, light tanks, mortars, rocket-launchers, shovels, 
small arms, and other combat equipment made of titanium 
would not only reduce weight for a greater payload when 
airborne, but would be easier to push around when pre- 
paring for the attack. Freedom from rusting would mean 
that equipment could be left idle under moist jungle con- 
ditions and remain ready for instant use. 

The military can make good use of titanium for armor 
plate. High specific values in strength, toughness, and 
hardness very definitely indicate that the metal has ex- 
cellent characteristics in resisting penetration and frag- 
mentation. On a volume basis, titanium alloy armor plate 
is reportedly more resistant than any other known ma- 
terial. Ordnance experts already expect its large-scale 
use for light tanks. Since replacement of steel by tita- 
nium would mean a weight saving of four pounds in every 
10, a tank made of titanium could carry substantially 
more armament and still be light enough to be airborne. 

Rifles, helmets, and even body armor plate are possible 
from lightweight, tough titanium. In the case of rifles, 
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Results of a 2200-degree Fahrenheit flame test. 
After 30 minutes, titanium was still unaffected, 
stainless steel somewhat discolored. Aluminum, 
however, was melted through in 30 seconds. Left to 
right: titanium, stainless steel, and aluminum. 


titanium would prolong the useful life of weapons subject 
to combat carelessness. A dipping in salt water would not 
harm titanium, even if the salt were not cleaned off. 
Lighter weapons would lessen troop fatigue, but special 
design would probably be needed to insure balance and 
retain the feeling of “steadiness” of older, heavier 
weapons. 

On ships, titanium deck gear would be immune from 
salt water corrosion. Undercarriages of weasels and 
other amphibious transport could similarly be spared the 
burden of rust prevention. 

Optimistic as the outlook seems to be, several restrain- 
ing factors must be kept in mind: (1) At present the 
production, fabrication and use of titanium are experi- 
mental only. (2) As a structural material it is good to 
about 800° Fahrenheit. This is better than aluminum 
(good only to 400° F) but worse than highgrade steel 
(good to about 1300° F). However, titanium alloys to 
solve this problem may be discovered in the near future. 
(3) Large-scale production will not take place overnight. 
One of DuPont’s experts anticipates tonnage production 
within 10 years. 

In the future Marine Corps quartermasters and pro- 
curement officers will find titanium popping up in their 
specifications. Maintenance personnel will find it a fair 
material to work with. It welds readily when an inert 
gas atmosphere is provided. It can be sawed and drilled 
fairly well, but tends to seize to the cutting tool unless 
special procedures are followed. Like anything new, ti- 
tanium will have to be tried out and thoroughly tested, 
and personnel will have to be indoctrinated before it is 
adopted on a mass scale. Then, titanium can offer its 


value as a superior metal to give us the best equipment 
US @ MC 





for defending our country. 
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Spark Plug of Unification .. . 


AIR POWER AND UNIFICATION—Louis A. Sigaud. 119 
pages, index. Military Service Publishing Company, 
Harrisburg, 1949. $2.50 


The sub-title of Mr Sigaud’s Air Power and Unifica- 
tion reads as follows “Douhet’s Principles of Warfare 
and Their Application to the United States.” After read- 
ing the book, I just hope that Italy’s Billy Mitchell, the 
late Gen Giulio Douhet, doesn’t have to depend entirely 
for U. S. understanding on this discontinuous exposition; 
I also hope that Mr Sigaud’s reading public finds itself 
less in the dark about what the author is really trying to 
say than I was when finally I put it down. 

As nearly as I can make out, Air Power and Unifica- 
tion sets out to prove (aided by copious citation from 
other works by the same author) that air power is the 
spark plug of unification (the dust jacket telegraphs Mr 
Sigaud’s punch by a picture of a B-36); in the midst of 
this demonstration, like Dickens’ head of King Charles in 
David Copperfield, we keep bumping into Gen Douhet’s 
assorted views, and the views of the Italian Army hierar- 
chy that consigned the unhappy general to a year in 
military prison for writing a report critical of High Com- 
mand policies (shades of the Scanlon report ...). We 
end up with a highly selective 12-page extract from the 
October 1949 statement by Gen Omar Bradley, who may 
find himself a little puzzled at being a bedfellow of the 
wild-eyed Douhet. 

All very confusing. 

Probably it would be best to recapitulate what seem to 
be the salient ideas of Mr Sigaud (who is billed both by 
the jacket blurb and by his own admission (page 48) as 
the “authorized American exponent of Douhet’s views”). 

Right off, says the author (page 2), there was “wide- 
spread acknowledgment,” long before World War II, that 
aviation should be “used only secondarily, if at all, as an 
auxiliary of the surface forces.” A few pages later, we 
run smack into another bromide, e. g., that there should 
be only one kind of military airplane, the big bomber 
that honest-and-truly doesn’t need fighter escort. It would 
be interesting to see what the Air Force’s great fighter ex- 
pert, Gen Claire Chennault, would do to the latter thesis, 
which he kicked 40,000 feet high in Way of a Fighter. As 
for the former one—that air support of surface forces is 
for the birds—any practicing Marine Corps pilot (or 
Marine rifleman) can handle that. 
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Passing in Review 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MARINE READERS 








Another shocker is Mr Sigaud’s flatfooted generaliza- 
tion (page 26), that “The defensive is relatively easy on 
land and sea but impossible in the air,” or as he puts it 
again, “Defense by aerial means is futile.” Gen Chen- 
nault would probably like to work on that point too, but 
I think that the RAF victors of the Battle of Britain or 
the Marine fighter pilots of Guadalcanal should be al- 
lowed their innings. 

“Fire power of surface forces against aerial attack is 
extremely limited,” continues Mr Sigaud (page 28), 
seemingly oblivious of the VT fuze, and a shade forgetful 
about the antiaircraft prowess, say, of Task Force 58, or 
the curtain of British and American flak which stopped 
even the V-1. 

Now what these views have precisely to do with uni- 
fication, we are not left long to ask, for having thus cov- 
ered air power, Mr Sigaud addresses himself to unifica- 
tion. 

U. S. military organization should be “tri-elemental” 
(e.g., down-the-line subdivision into land forces, sea 
forces, and air forces), an organizational pattern which 
contributed to the downfall of Italy, of Germany, and of 
France (as strangely enough Mr Sigaud concedes on 
page 84); and one which Russia has just discarded in its 
restoration of an un-merged Navy Department. 

Hand in hand with this tri-elemental organization, adds 
Air Power and Unification, we need a single military 
commander-in-chief and a national general staff to rule 
the military roost. It will come as a shock to Congres- 
sional readers (who spared no pains in 1947 and 1949 to 
prevent just this) that Mr Sigaud openly describes the 
Joint Staff created by Section 212 of the Unification Act 
as an effective equivalent of an armed forces general staff. 
All the Joint Staff needs, says he on page 91, is to change 
its name to “General Staff of the United Armed Forces” 
—‘*. . . but this would mean a change of name only,” he 
declares—siding, on this point at least, with our own Gen 
Edson. 

All the foregoing ideas (with most of which most 
Marine readers will disagree) come to us in a package 
of semantic gobbledygook and non-stop sentences, of 
which the following (page 87, 58 words) is a good 
sample: 

“In fact, the Chiefs of Staff are men also related to a 
particular service and the possibility is therefore that 
their operations at the higher level are at times on the 
basis of a working but sometimes vexatious partnership 
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of the component services rather than the expected basis 
of higher authority imposing unity upon the component 
arms.” 

Season this kind of stuff with a few factual boners such 
as the hint that U.S. armed forces joint action was a 
product of World War II (rather than a down-the-line 
compliance with the 1935 doctrines of “Joint Action of 
the Army and Navy”’)—and there you have it. 

Considering the fact that Mr Sigaud’s publisher is 
known to be in business for at least nominal profits, Air 
Power and Unification raises the question as to who 
could have underwritten publication. Certainly at $2.50 
the copy it would seem risky to hope that the book will 
pay its own way. 

Reviewed by LtCol Robert D. Heinl 


German-Russian War .. . 


SOVIET ARMS AND SOVIET POWER; THE SECRETS 
OF RUSSIA'S MIGHT—Gen Augustin Guillaume. 
Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1949. $3.50 


During World War II, according to the foreword of 
Soviet Arms and Soviet Power, Gen Guillaume served in 
North Africa and Italy and later commanded the French 
3rd Infantry Division throughout the campaigns in 
France and Germany. After the war he was for two years 
Military Attache of the French Embassy to the Soviet 
Union. 

The secondary title, probably a publisher’s after- 
thought, is deceptive. Gen Guillaume reveals no secrets. 
He has written a concise history of the German-Russian 
war in which he has emphasized the strategical concepts 
that governed both Germans and Russians; he deals brief- 
ly with Russian industrial mobilization; and he presents 
a careful analysis of the organization and tactics of the 
Russian army. This analysis is the real virtue of the 
book, since Gen Guillaume is careful to point out that 
the Russian winter, the vast spaces of in Russian steppes, 
and overwhelming manpower—that was not so over- 
whelming as commonly supposed—were important ac- 
cessories in aiding the Russians but by no means decisive 
ones. The General credits the Russians with brilliant im- 
provisation, excellent tactical developments, and unusual 
coordination of weapons and men. 

Hitler’s mistake, Gen Guillaume asserts, was hopelessly 
to underestimate the vast changes that had taken place in 
Russia since World War I. The Communists, aware of 
their weakness and embittered by the aid given by the 
Allies to insurrection within their own borders, had set 
out soberly to transform their economy and to prepare 
for the war which they felt inevitable. They were aided 
by the great potential resources of the country, the new 
mysticism of Communism, and the iron discipline of a 
totalitarian state. They had trained great numbers of 
young non-commissioned and commissioned officers in 
their military schools, constantly overhauling their sys- 
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tems of instructions, and educated a mass of trained re- 
serve specialists in aviation and in the war industries. 
When war broke out, they had already begun to erect a 
second great industrial district behind the Urals and were 
able to remove whole factories from the war zones and 
set them up in the new region. Guillaume cites the ex- 
amples of a tank factory in Kharkov which was evacu- 
ated in October 1941 to the vincinity of Sverdlovsk, 
produced its first tank in the new location on December 
18, and reached its prewar level of production in March 
1942. While the rate of industrial production of muni- 
tions did not reach that of the United States, it was very 
great indeed for a nation which had lost a large propor- 
tion of its territory, some of its provinces rich in raw 
materials, and great numbers of its populace. Though 
conversion from civilian industry to war purposes would 
normally be simpler under a totalitarian nation than un- 
der a democratic one, nonetheless the management of the 
vast enterprise showed a high degree of intelligence and 
skill. While most of the facts that Gen Guillaume supplies 
are known, their true impact has not, perhaps, been suf- 
ficiently realized. 


The most interesting, if not the most important, part 
of the book, however, is the author’s analysis of Soviet 
military organization and tactics. He describes briefly 
the method of defense in depth, defense against penetra- 
tion through attrition, and the Soviet principle of com- 
mitting reserves only at a point and period when their 
action would be decisive. He describes also the doctrine 
of attack: “breakthrough, encirclement, repulsing coun- 
terattacks, destruction of the forces encircled, exploita- 
tion,” and the flexibility the Soviets employed in its use. 
He points out the Soviet emphasis on force and speed; 
and he stresses the importance the Soviets placed on 
thorough reconnaissance of the ground before every great 
attack. 


The Soviets subscribed to the theory of combined 
forces, usually used the infantry as the spearhead of any 
attack, but gave the infantry commander control over 
all supporting weapons. Guns of even large calibre were 
kept in the front ranks of infantry and these ranks were 
“saturated with tanks,” in order to afford overwhelming 
fire support of the infantry at any time. The infantry 
was trained to maintain the “rhythm of the advance” 
without a break, using night attacks, if necessary, to keep 
the enemy constantly off balance. The infantry also in 
its advance bypassed cores of stubborn resistance and left 
them for a second echelon to contain and destroy. 

As the production of munitions grew toward the end 
of the war, the Soviets also used masses of tanks with 
supporting artillery in attacks; the ratio of artillery 
men to the infantry constantly increased in the course of 
the war “from 15 to 50 per cent.” In 1945 there were 
30 to 32 pieces of artillery to every 1,000 combatants. 
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The density of artillery and heavy mortars to the mile 
reached the total of 975 before Berlin. The author states 
that cavalry also grew in numbers during the war until it 
reached 600,000 and mentions one curious use of it—to 
flank the opponents when headlong assault by tanks had 
been stopped by strong resistance. An appendix to the 
volume gives some specific information on Soviet ma- 


terial and organization. 
Reviewed by Maj Phillips D. Carleton 


POW’s Story ... 


| ATTACKED PEARL HARBOR—Kazuo Sakamani, trans- 
lated by Toru Matsumoto. 133 pages. New York: As- 
sociated Press. $2.00 


This book was first published in Japan under the title 
of Four Years as Prisoner of War Number One. The book 
became an instant best seller primarily because of its 
frankness and honesty. 

Contrary to its title the book is not devoted to the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor but rather tells the story of Mr 
Kazuo Sakamaki, a Japanese “two-man” submarine com- 
mander, who received the rather dubious distinction of 
becoming POW No. 1 in World War II. Being Japa- 
nese he was immediately beset with feelings of guilt and 
shame because he had not met an honorable soldier’s 
death in fighting or suicide. 

The story of his change from a naval officer, trained 
for war and dedicated to die for the Emperor to a happy, 
normal person gives a keen insight into the psychological 
thinking of the Japanese warrior whose tenets were so 
foreign to our way of thinking. 

In expressing his story he has shown the problems, 
doubts, and hopes facing the younger generation of Ja- 
pan in their effort to embrace democracy. That there are 
some who feel the need to be led rather than lead is well 
illustrated by the amusing story relating to Gen MacAr- 
thur. As supreme commander, both in name and fact, 
everything he said was taken with resignation. “We can- 
not help it.” Pretty soon “MacArthur” became a com- 
mon noun. If a housewife dominated and ruled over her 
husband, the people said, “Too bad, she is a macarthur.” 

It is a book that should be required reading for any- 
one assigned to Japan for duty. 

The book has not lost any of its value through transla- 
tion. Mr Toru Matsumoto is well qualified to do such 
translation. Born in Japan, he studied at Meiji Gukuin in 
Tokyo and Union Theological Seminary in New York. 
As such he thinks and writes in the two languages as 
naturally as if he had been born in both countries. 

Reviewed by Maj Thell H. Fisher 


Olafs and Tages... . 


INTRODUCTION TO SWEDEN: Ingvar Andersson and 
others, translated by Nils G. Sahlin. Published in Swe- 
den by the Swedish Institute, Stockholm, 1949. 310 
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pp. illustrated with photographs; map, decorative end 
papers. $3.50 


Now and again, in the travel book class, we come 
across a volume which measures up exactly to the promise 
of its title. We have just such a book here. This is indeed 
an introduction to Sweden, and it would be hard te 
imagine a more pleasant vicarious one. In format, gen: 
eral appearance, content, and in all those intangibles that 
go to make up the feel of a book, this is the best thing 
of its kind that the reviewer has come across. He hopes 
that it will become the prototype for all writers who be- 
lieve that it is worthwhile to explain their own lands to 
foreigners in simple, clear fashion. 

Introduction to Sweden is a rapid, intelligent, discrimi- 
nating glance at what we might call the totality of Sweden. 
Within the scope of its 310 pages, almost every aspect of 
the national life is given a crisp, clear paragraph or two 
—sometimes considerably more—and the result is that 
while we are never taken very deep into any one Swedish 
problem, by the time we close the book on the last page 
we have the distinct feeling of having been at least partly 
informed about everything of national importance in the 
country. 

The darting, informative style is so well developed and 
followed, indeed, that it has a curiously adverse effect 
upon the casual reader. It makes him wonder about what 
lies just under the surface of some of the authors’ state- 
ments. For example, the person who is interested in 
languages will wish that a little more time had been 
devoted to the history of the language, which is so tan- 
talizingly like English in words dealing with the simple 
things of living. Also, those of us who find an absorbing 
fascination in that strange, dim time which just borders 
the beginning of history, who wonder what the ancient 
ironmaker’s forge looked like, or how the prehistoric 
farmer coaxed his crops from the land—those of us will 
find ourselves almost driven to read deeper in other more 
detailed works (a good list of them appears in the ap- 
pendix) to the detriment of our social lives. It is a heavy 
burden the compiler lays upon us. 

And the book will have a strangely nostalgic effect 
upon another large segment of the reader group—and 
may that group be large indeed. Those of us who have 
lived for any length of time in one of those areas of this 
country which were settled by Swedes will find that the 
whole tone of the book evokes long buried memories. The 
reviewer spent his high school and university days in just 
such an enclave, and the pages of the book and the mag- 
nificent photographs called up before him the faces of 
innumerable Olafs and Tages and Svenns and Signes and 
Dagmars and Sveas whose very existence he had forgotten 
for 20 years. It brought back to him the clipped 
speech of Minnesota, which has been influenced so pro- 
foundly by the very folk whom the authors mention as 
having departed the Old Country in the 1880s. He could 
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hear again the beautiful, indescribable musical lilt of 
women’s voices speaking English or Swedish—a lilt that 
became, in the mouth of a man, a strong rhythmic beat. 
And finally, it brought back that rich, powerful, pervasive 
odor which, coming from the little bales of lutefisk stacked 
on the snowy sidewalks outside the neighborhood grocery 
stores along “Payne Avenue Street” in St. Paul, told us 
that Christmas was on the way. 

So, whether you are looking for a book that will in- 
crease your store of information or one that will jog 
your memory and send it wandering down pleasant roads, 
look no farther—this is the book you want. 

In the matter of format, the reviewer finds that he must 
be as enthusiastic as he is about the content. The cover 
is of fabric and paper, of unusual color and design. (That 
paper may not be the most durable thing in the world, 
so retain the dust jacket.) The end papers are decorated 
with three horizontal strips or panels containing simple 
formalized country and city scenes in bright color—the 
same motif appears on the dust jacket, which makes its 
retention an easy matter. The typography is clean and 
clear, and the paper is of excellent quality and body— 
you will learn why if you read the section on forest 
products. 

The photographs, which are spaced throughout the 
volume in small groups, are art in the best sense. The 
moumiais seenery and the views of Lapland were espe- 
cially interesting to the reviewer, while one picture is 
worth mounting in its own right—that of a piece of art 
glass work, a tumbler with the figure of a swimmer on it 
in relief. 

It is hard to realize, as we read the book, that we are 
in the hands of writers who in fact are trying to sell us 
the idea that after all Sweden is a fairly good sort of 
country. It seems almost churlish to tell oneself that after 
all this is but a Chamber of Commerce proposition pre- 
sented with the quintessence of skill and fluency and tact- 
fulness. We are seeing, of course, only what the compiler 
wishes us to see. The bright side of the matter is given 
us, but it is handed over with such disarming frankness 
that we just can’t feel as though we were being herded 
along. There is an inescapable resemblance, in the atti- 
tude of the writers, to that of the little boy who is giving 
his mother a perfectly good, though not necessarily the 
real, reason why he came home from school with his hair 
soaking wet and his clothes dry. 

Now if it be skulduggery that glosses over the dark 
spots, what of it? It is an amiable sort of skulduggery, 
and this reviewer is all for it. It is preferable by far to 
the dry statistics school of presentation, and to the pious 
platitude approach as well. And in closing this econium, 
the reviewer is happy to be able to report that even the 
typographical errors have the same appealing quality 
about them. The word “stretch” comes out as “strech” — 
that “t” is superfluous anyway-—and one photograph is 
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described as showing a “vorker,” engaged, we hope, in 
vork that will keep Sweden the sort of country the authors 
tell us it is. Reviewed by Maj John L. Zimmerman 


British Navy... 


PORTSMOUTH POINT—C. Northcote Parkinson. 148 
pages and index, illustrated. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press. $3.00 


The subtitle, The British Navy in Fiction 1793-1815, 
gives only a partial clue to the nature and content of 
Portsmouth Point. Not a history, not a treatise on sea 
power, not what one would call a “professional” book, 
this is an altogether delightful volume for easy leisure 
time reading. 

Dr Parkinson wrote it with the theory in mind that 
“there is that to be learnt from fiction which can be learnt 
in no other way.” While he planned this book mainly 
for entertainment, the author holds that the local color 
of a period or a profession, the side-lights, the jargon 
and the spirit which do not show up in the formal his- 
tories are often quite accurately described in the fiction. 
In his introduction he says, “William James, the naval 
historian, tells so much about the French Wars in the 
six volumes of his History, but it is only the readers of 
Marryat who can visualize the events he is trying to de- 
scribe. Had we, in fact, to choose between them, we 
might think Marryat the better historian of the iwe.” 

Portsmouth Point is a collection of passages taken from 
the fiction written about the British Navy of the period 
1793-1815. Most of the authors are unknown to the 
average reader, but they have much to say that is inter- 
esting and amusing. 

Here we find early uses of such terms and phrases as 
“sea lawyer” and “tell it to the Marines” and the origin 
of such naval terms as “head,” as well as much other in- 
cidental intelligence. The book is logically divided into 
chapters covering such subjects as the ships, the crews, 
the midshipmen (“Young Gentlemen”), the officers, the 
marines (obviously written by sailors), the daily routine, 
the food, etc. There is material here for “Thin Line of 
Tradition” fans. Editorial notes tie the text together and 
orient the reader on such matters as naval organization 
and customs of the day where necessary. 

The index is useful. There is also a Glossary of Techni- 
cal Terms to help with such phrases as “Crojack-Brace 
fashion” and “Gammoning of the Bowsprit.” The excel- 
lent illustrations include many diagrams and some photo- 
graphs of the ships of the period. 

Dr Parkinson is a lecturer at the University of Liver- 
pool, is the editor of The Trade Winds, and is the author 
of Edward Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, Admiral, and 
Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813. Apparently he 
came across the anecdotes used in this book while work- 
ing on other publications. We may be glad that he did. 

Reviewed by Maj. Alan R. Cason 
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If you are a Marine or a former Marine and can read and 
look at pictures, then you'd better get off the ladder and ge! 
aboard. By getting aboard we mean join the Marine Corps 
Association (which includes subscription to the Gazerre); and 
assure yourself of getting the Gazette's November 

ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 


a) 175 Years in Review 
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We aren't bashful in telling you that we think this 
alone will be worth more than the $3.00 cost of a 
subscription. And if you don't enjoy this issue and w 
among your keepsakes, then you aren't the Marine we 
you are. 

Tear. out the coupon on page 64 or put your name a 


‘ 


dress on a penny postcard with the notation “sign me 


one year” and mail it to us. By doing this you won't m 
boat nor will you miss the outstanding anniversary issue, 





